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THE 


C: A. Currer, R: R. Bowker, £ditor 


HowerVER much one may regret the manner 
in which the B. P. L. building controversy has 
been conducted, the controversy itself is not to 
be regretted. In the first place it has called the 
attention of the public to a truth which they 
need continually to have impressed upon them — 
that it is not the sole purpose of a library build 
ing to serve as an ornament tothe town. Ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred will say of one of 
Richardson’s libraries, ‘It is a handsome build- 
ing,” and never think of inquiring whether it 
serves its purpose. Every one who looks at the 
Boston Public Library praises its beauty or con- 
demns its homeliness (the suffrages are 
equally divided, the public evidently needing to be 
to it), but till Mr. 


educated up Poole’s letter 
appeared we never heard any one not connected 
with a library who had a thought of any other 
And 


ilding has 


criterion by which it should be judged. 


this is strange, because the present bu 
always been the subject of complaint for the bad 


ventilation of the Lower Hall delivery-room and 


] 


the cheerless character of the Bates Hall reading- 


room. 

Nor to consult the librarians was a mistake. 
It may not turn out badly, but not the less was it 
a mistake. icism that the per- 
sons employed in the library could have given 


Possibly any crit 


would have been worthless and not have been ac- 


cepted, but it is the duty of persons responsible 
for so costly and important a work to seck lig] 


0S 


from every source from which any could {| 


sibly come, and certainly there is an a friort 
probability that intelligent persons passing their 
whole lives in the performance of certain work 
would be able to make some suggestions in re- 
gard to the conditions under which that work 
could be most easily, cheaply, and serviceabl) 
carried on. When the trustees wanted a beauti- 


ful building they went to a trained architect ; 


when they wanted good ventilation they sought 
the advice of a skilled sanitary engineer; when 
they wanted a good working library it would 


hese who by their 


have been logical to go to 
daily experience must know s mething about 


the working of a library, They might at least 


learn what to avoid, 
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SEVERAL Boston papers have been rather severe 


in their remarks on and in reply to Mr. Poole’s 


criticism of the architecture of the new building 
of the Boston Public Library. They claim that 
it was not courteous to partake of Boston's hospi- 
tality, and then pick faults in the latest pride of 


that Mr. 


the *‘ Hub.” It seems, however, to us 
Poole’s remarks, without any regard to their 


correctness, were made in the right place, and to 


pe 


praised the structure, no fault 


the right ople. he speech 
would have been 


found with time and place, and on the contrary 
it would have been thought in good taste. That 


Mr. Poole’s remarks would be critical was almost 


a foregone conclusion, and since ¢ riticism was to 
be made, it was made where it would prove most 

ffective and attract most attention and discussion, 
The replies have been equally sharp and decidedly 


more personal. Mr. Poole is charged with igno 


rance and want of experience, and even with not 


having been able to comprehend the building 


as far as built. This, it is needless to say, is no 
| way to answer him, Perhaps use alone will 
settle the right or wrong of his opinions. But 


within two or three years the positions will be 
changed, and the Bostonians may visit and spy 
of the Newberry Library, and 
Their 


and perhaps 


out the nakednes 


ompare it with their own structure, 


comments will then be of interest, 


help us to settle some of the disputed points 


the architects interviewed seemed to 
to Mr. Poole’s 


ONE ol 


between architects and librarians. 
| it 


consider a sutlicient answer 
| criticisms upon the stack to say that librarians 
| differ in regard to the best method of storing 
books. This is an old, and, as it seems to us, a 


We have heard it in regard 
to 


very weak argument. 


to classification: librarians are disagreed as 


| the best method of classifying, and several dif- 


| ferent systems are warmly advoc ated by their 


inventors, who each condemn the others — there- 
fore we will put our books on the shelves higgle- 
So of a building : Mr. Poole advo- 
of c Mr. 


| Spofford another, others criticise both, and think 


dy-piggledy. 


| cates one way nstructing a library, 


either that the best plan has not yet been found, 


| or that several plans might be devised which 


| would be about equally good in different circum- 


stances. Does it therefore follow that the archi- 


| 
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tect, who does not know by experience what is 
wanted in a library, will make a better plan for a 
working library ii he does not consult those who 
are every day feeling the deficiencies of the build- 
ing in which they are attempting to carry on the 
service of the public under most unfavorable con- 
ditions? It is true, librarians differ in regard to 
several points of library architecture, but some 
things they are all agreed upon. We have never 
heard of a librarian who did not think that his 
library should be well ventilated, that the win- 
dows should be sufficient to light it in dark days 
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(knowing that he can easily shut out the light | 
when too bright), or who did not object to a | 


noisy reading-room, attractive of and accessible 
to the crowd of sight-seers. All think that 
shelves should be made higher than the hand can 


no 


reach, and that even if ladders may occasionally 


be endured on the floor, they should never, on | 


any account, be required in galleries. Not one 
would approve of an arrangement by which it 
would be necessary to pass through a large read- 


October, 


was to build a library for the people, and not 
for librarians.” The antithesis was tempting, 
no doubt ; but the temptation should have been 
No one 
wants or has for a moment advocated a library 
Librarians themselves are look- 


resisted, for the implication is unjust. 


for librarians. 
ing out for the convenience of the public, and 
they have more opportunities than any one to 
know what the public wants. Mr. Poole objects 
to the great hall because he thinks the readers 
will be disturbed by sight-scers ; he objects to a 
stack because he knows that scholars enjoy going 
themselves to the shelves and browsing there ; 
and he thinks (wrongly, we believe) that they can- 
not do so ina stack ; he objects to the distance 
at which the books are placed from the reading- 
room, not from a regard to the runner’s legs, but 
because the public will have to wait for their 
books ; he objects to the seven-story stack be- 
cause he thinks (wrongly again, we believe) that 


| the upper stories must necessarily be excessively 


ing-room to get from the cataloguing-room to the | 


catalogue drawers. 
the tops of the windows at aconsiderable distance 
below the ceiling, and not many like to have the 
bottoms above the heads of the readers, giving a 
prison-like aspect to what should be a cheerful 
room ; no one advocates shelving the books on 
walls by the side of windows unless there is a 
strong light from the opposite side ; no one likes 


to have any rooms intervene between the stack | 
Yet every one of these | 


and the delivery desk. 


No one advocates having | 


hot and the bindings of the books must be ruined — 
a loss which ultimately falls upon the public, 
not upon the librarians. Only one of his six ob- 
jections had any reference to the convenience of 


librarians — his complaint, founded, it appears, 


| on some misapprehension, that the cataloguing- 


features may be found in some one of the libra- | 
ries erected by architects in the last quarter of a | 


century, and sometimes several in the 
building. When their attention is ca/éd to them 


same | 


architects will agree that they are objectionable, 
but they do not /Ainé of them ; therefore we say | 


architects will do well to submit their plans to li- 
brarians for suggestion. 


Mr. ApsottT ended one of his interviews by 
saying : “ Mr. Poole will agree with me in one 
thing, that none of the library buildings that 
have been erected so far in the country have 
proved so successful that he would care to follow 
the plan of any of them.” Considering that all 
these libraries were the works of architects and 
building committees, and that librarians have 
had a hand in very few of them, this remark can 
hardly be said to be in favor of the policy of not 
consulting librarians. Pres. S. A. B. Abbott 
closed an interview in the Herald of Sept. 24 
with the words : “* The object of all the trustees 


room will be very dark. 


At the meeting last spring of the New York 
Library Club, to discuss binding, Mr. Hill laid 
before the members specimens of a new binding 
done by a Newark binder. The departure from 
the old methods consisted in a new way of stitch- 
ing, giving apparently great strength and lasting 
power, even to old books, so long as the paper 
still was in bindable condition. They were re- 
garded with interest by the librarians present 


at that meeting, and the idea was deemed im- 


| portant enough to print Mr. Crawford's circular 


among the minutes as given to the JouRNAL. 
Though this method is protected by a patent, 
and the system is a more expensive one than the 
ordinary binding, the inventor still believes that 
he can compete in terms with other binders, 
the of the 
peals in this issue of 


while giving the libraries benefit 
stronger stitching, and he a: 
the JouRNAL for atrial. Naturally, this binding 
is a matter for librarians, rather than for the 
JOURNAL, to express an opinion on; but Mr. 
Crawford’s offer to bind in his new way a sample 
copy for any library that will send him a book, 
is not only a liberal one, but is one that librarians 
should accept as an experiment. 
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Communications. 


A CORRECTION—CA RN! RARITI 
ALLEGUENY, 


journal 


Pa., Sept. 29,1 


Editors Library 
Dear Sirs: I desire to call your attentionto | 
some errors in the August number of the Lipra- | 
RY JOURNAL, at pages 249 and 250. The report 
of the sub-committee referred to in the last arti- 
cle on page 249 was the sub-committee of the 
Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, Pa., and | 
not of Pittsburg, Pa., as the heading of the 
article would lead one to infer. On page 250 
line 13, in place of Pratt Library, at Baltimore, 
please read Pratt Institute Library, at Brooklyn 
New York. Line 12 of the same page is mis- 
leading. The exact text of the report, in which 
reference is made to the Cooper Union Library, 
is as follows: ‘* The plan of that institution is 
so different from what the Carnegie Free Library 
is expected to be, and, in fact, must be, on ac- 
count the difference of the buildings of the 
two institutions, that there is little in the New 
York establishment that could be suc cessfully | 
copied by that of llegheny. The reading- 
room is the great feature in the Cooper Union, 
but the library is comparatively small, and does 
not circulate.” In reference to the’ Pratt Insti- | 
tute Library, at Brooklyn, the committee re- 
ported as follows: “ The library that especially | 
commended itself to the committee as a model | 
for the Carnegie was that of the Pratt Institute, 
in Brooklyn.” If you would kindly call the at- 
tention your readers to the fact that the Car 
negie Free Library of Allegheny and the Carnegie | 
Free Library of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, are 
two separate and distinct institutions, it would cor 
rect many misapprehensions. The building of | 
the Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny was | 
opened to the public in February last. The read- 
ing-room, containing about 200 periodicals, was 
opened July 7. About Sooo volumes have been 
purchased for the library, but none of these have 
yet been received. The donations to the library 
so far aggregate about soo volumes. A donation | 
of 100 volumes, consisting chiefly of books relat- 
ing to America(many of them rare, and all in 
good condition), was the first made to this library. | 
The donor was Wilson King, Esq., late United 
States Consul at Birmingham, England. 
W. M. SreveNson, Librarian. 
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A LIBRARY GARMENT, 


Bureau, 


Tortion of a letter to the Library 
By the way, I have a suggestionto make. The 
catalogue sent gives a long list of very useful 
aids, etc., to the librarian, but does not mention 
one that I daily need, viz., a library coat, or 
toga, or tunic, or gown, or robe. We all know 
that he is well dressed whose garb is adapted to 
his work, whether he be about to make a balloon | 
ascension or go down into the bottom of the deep 
in a diving-bell. Now, the work of a librarian is 
a good deal mixed, and hence a proper garment 
for him requires some thought. He starts in the 
morning rather neatly clad in a business suit, 
and at his desk and in his general work is all aw | 
fait, but soon “the antiquarian” comes in and 
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wants some dust-covered folio exhumed from the 
sands of Egypt onshelf 13. The librarian climbs 
the ladder and finds the volume, venerable with 
the dust of ages, and on climbing down with the 
principal part of the dust belonging to the vol- 
ume removed to his own person, he is confronted 
by atroop of visitors to the capitol, and must be 
introduced all around before he can seek the re- 
lief of the dust-broom. He did not cut a very 
genteel! figure and knows it, whereas, had he worn 
a proper garment, he would have been as ready 
to receive company after his dust-bath as before. 
What should the library tunic be, and how made ? 
My idea is, there should be one for summer and 
one for winter use. The summer one might be 
of gray silk, and the winter one of gray cassimere, 
light, fine, and probably lined. It should be cut 
loose about the shoulders and with loose sleeves; 
should have a neat, low standing collar, rounded 
at the corners, and fitted with a clasp emblematic 
of his office, say an open book, with light frogs 
the front. It should be neatly gathered 
over the chest, with a wide band around the waist 
with a clasp similar to the one at the throat, only 
irger, and close buttoned at the waist. The 
skirts should hang fully to the knee — it would be 
better to hang a little below. Pockets at right 
and left of breast and skirts (4) with lapels over 
skirt pockets. The cassimere one could be made 
the same, except it might be lined. Now, there 
is a garment, as I can see it in my fancy, that 
would be comfortable and becoming, and make 
the librarian a properly-dressed man in all the 
departments of his work, and when at night he 


down 


| exchanged his robe on the peg for his ** Prince 


Albert,” to go upon the street, he would not have 
the appearance of just returning from a house- 
cleaning. I have never been able to describe 
this garment so that a tailor could make it, and 
yet it seems to me that a tailor of some taste 
could easily do it. I believe librarians generally 
would want these garments if they could get 


| them —at least I should be ready to take two of 


them. You might add this garment to your list 


| of library conveniences, and it seems to me that 


it would not be the one least appreciated by the 
Let your artist devise the style of the gar- 
iment, and an artistic tailor furnish rules for tak- 
ing the proper measure in each case, and it seems 
to me the orders would begin to comein. By 
getting the proper goods in quantities to afford 
you wholesale prices, and having many garments 
made by one firm, you could supply them cheap- 
er than they could be obtained elsewhere, to say 
nothing of their being more neatly and tastefully 
made. Why should not the librarian have a uni- 
form, or at least a garment that is at once com- 
fortable and adapted to his work ? 
H. J. Dennis. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AGAIN. 


Sr. Louis, Oct. 1, 1800 
I THINK Mr. Hill's remarks are timely. My 
experience agrees with his. We do not receive 


acknowledgments for more than one-third of the 
reports that we send to other libraries; and 
furthermore I notunfrequently notice that no ac- 
knowledgment of their receipt is made in the do 
nation lists published in annual reports, 

F. M. CruNnpDEN, 


| 
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BEING A LIBRARIAN. — IV. 


It is not an altogether simple matter to affix 
a label to the librarian’s duties, or to classify 
them as belonging exclusively to any one type, 
as the routine or clerical, the executive, or the 
professional. Indeed, there is perhaps no better 
way of informing an inquiring mind as to their 
nature, which combines all three of these types, 
than by a leaf from experience. 

Suppose the librarian to be in charge of a 
library of about 50,000 volumes. On reaching 
the library on Monday morning, his first business 
is to consult his calendar, or docket, for that day 
(made up from time to time during the past 
week), and add any new assignments, either for 
himself or the various members of the staff. 
The opening ot his mail next occupies him, and 
such portions of it asdo not require his personal 
and also his immediate answer, are likewise as- 
signed tothe proper member of the staff, or to 
the particular day of the week on which they re- 
quire to be considered. On Monday morning 
also he hears reports from the Sunday service of 
the day before, and makes notes of any desider- 
ata to be provided. He also forwards to the 
various booksellers with whom the library has 
dealings memoranda of such books as it appears 
desirable to have sent in for inspection at the 
weekly library committee meeting, on Thursday. 
Various auction and priced catalogues of books 
also have arrived in the mail. These he lays aside, 
to be taken home with him and scanned dur- 
ing early morning hours, before the day of the 
mecting of the committee. As a catalogue of 
the library is going through the press, a batch of 
proof which now arrives occupies him until noon. 
The afternoon contains no disengaged moments, 
An hour or two must be given to inspecting the 
work of an assistant who has spent several days 
in arranging an exchange of duplicates with an- 
other library, and in giving further directions 
about completing it and forwarding the books. 
A public school teacher who has called to plan 
with him a somewhat extended scheme of co- 
operation with the library is gladly given as 
much time as is needed. Afterwards lists of 
topics in connection with both school and col- 
lege courses for which references are desired 
call for as much time as is left and frequently 
more. Yet he must not fail, before leaving the 
library, to despatch to the mail such letters as re- 
quire to be attended to without delay, as, for in- 
stance, answers to inquiries made of him by a 
trustee, having reference to some approaching 


meeting of the board ; applications from some 
member of a newspaper staff, for material or in- 
formation needed at once ; or the necessary busi- 
ness of the treasurer's department which passes 
through his hands. A last five minutes is given 
to revising and completing the calendar for the 
coming day. 

The next day is Tuesday. Its routine duties 
having been complied with, as on Monday, the li- 
brarian finds that there has just been forwarded 
to him for inspection a very considerable block of 
“ Rebellion literature,” and he must sift out of it 
what is needed for the library’s specia! collection, 
and see that the remainder is returned. A num- 
ber of special requests for material not published 
through the usual channels has accumulated, 
and he dictates to his assistant letters to the 
proper sources either soliciting the yift of, or 
sending an order for, the publication in question. 
If the catalogue proof leaves him any time in the 
afternoon, it is given up to a proposition for the 
differentiation of the purchases of the various 
larger libraries in the city, so that upon so im- 
portant a department of thought as pedagogy, 
the student shall be able to find, in some one of 
the various libraries at least, every important 
work needed. In the evening he meets at the 
library the older members of his force, whose 
duties as the “ day staff’ leave them their even- 
ings, for the regular weekly ‘‘seminar” on 
library work. A report which some member of 
the staff, by the librarian’s request, has prepared 
on some practical topic, is presented, and is 
followed by discussion, suggestions, and citation 
of valuable experience, on such topics as assist- 
ance to readers, directing the reading of children, 
and practical details of arrangement of the library 
interior (with comparative study of plans of other 
libraries). 

Wednesday happens to be the beginning of 
the month. The balance-sheet of the receipts 
and expenditures for the past month is sub- 
mitted by the clerk in charge of the money- 
drawer. His own balance-sheet is thereupon 
drawn up, to go, after auditing by the library 
committee, to the treasurer. Other bills of the 
month, received in the morning's mail, are in- 
spected, and distributed, some to be paid at once 
from the current funds inthe drawer, some to be 
filed for auditing by the library committee ; and 
others to go to other committees for disposal. 

Thursday is the day of the weekly purchase of 
books. A personal visit in the morning to such of 


| 
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the bookstores as are in the same cily enables the 
librarian to supplement the written suggestions 
made earlier inthe week by his verbal sugges- 
tion of others, to be sent for inspection. At the 
appointed hour in the afternoon, the librarian is 
ready for the members of the committee, with (1) 
his calendar of business ; (2) the file of bills to be 
audited ; (3) the memorandum of various matters 
of miscellaneous business to be acted on ; and (4) 
the purchasing of the books. The materials for 
this latter item have been derived from very 
varied sources. The current publications, sent 
for the first time, to be examined, and either 
taken or rejected, furnish one class. Written re- 
quests from readers, on the blank form furnished 
for that purpose, constitute another. The mem- 
oranda made by the various members of the 
staff, of the works which have been verbally 
asked for during the week, form another. Ex- 
amination of the shelves and of the filled book- 
slips, together with reports from the delivery- 
desk, furnish data for the duplication of works 
most needed. Reports of books worn out and 
condemned or of books lost and paid for by read- 
ers, supply titles of books which must be replaced. 
By no means all of the books which it is desired 
to purchase are actually before the committee. 
Those which are present are entered on the pur- 
chase-book, with their prices, both ‘long ” and 
“discount.” But there are others, supplied by 
examination of critical or trade journals during 
some evening; or contained in the auction or 
priced catalogues, or comprising some special 
offer for completing periodical sets, which must 
be acted on also. The committee having ad- 
journed, the next business is to clear away the 
accumulated material. The bills and other 
papers go to their respective destinations. One 
member of the staff checks off the invoices, in 
order to return to the booksellers the works not 
ordered; and while another groups together those 
which have been purchased, the librarian indi- 
cates which among them, from their timely 
character, are to have the preference in prompt- 
ness of treatment. The latter must have passed 
through the hands of the cataloguing department, 
and also through the manual operations of label- 
ling, etc., so as to be bulletined and in the hands 
of borrowers, within twenty-four hours from the 
time of their purchase, and the remainder as 
soon thereafter as possible. The librarian’s next 
business is with his file of order-slips, checking 
off the books which he has now received and en- 
tering and forwarding the fresh orders. No in- 
considerable portion of each week’s books must 
be taken home for examination, 
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On Friday it is not unlikely that in individual in- 
stances his judgment as to the class number of this 
or that book just purchased, may be asked — a 
work which is, however, the peculiar duty of an- 
other member of the staff ; and as one batch after 
another goes upon the bulletin, notifications are 
sent, not only to those readers who have request- 
ed the purchase of the book, but to those read- 
ers who, as he may remember, have needed in their 
investigations various special treatises now added. 
A visiting librarian — always welcome — hasan 
errand which is notdespatched within five or ten 
minutes, involving as it does a careful examina- 
tion of the detailed methods followed in connec- 
tion with a quite comprehensive industrial addi- 
tion to the library. In the afternoon occurs the 
hour during which a class with their teacher are 
to devote their time to the examination of the 
literature bearing upon a special topic reached in 
their studies. The librarian sees that during the 
hour and a half preceding their arrival all that 
the subject requires is taken into the room set 
apart for their use. Saturday morning the 
librarian devotes to the weekly inspection of the 
work in the various departments; that he may 
satisfy himself that the janitor is devoting his at- 
tention to every detail of the work, that the 
manual operations of stamping, covering, label- 
ling, etc., are not in arrears; that there is no 
plethora of material needing rebinding ; that the 
work of registration, entry of the records, and 
various details of the delivery department and 
reading-room are attended to as they should be; 
that reasonable despatch is used in the catalog- 
uing department ; that the various bulletins, in- 
cluding the ‘* Daily notes,” have been posted 
with the requisite intelligence and skill. 

On Saturday also a memorandum of references 
on some current topic is prepared by the librarian 
himself, and sent to one of the daily newspapers 
to be printed. Having been printed, it is cut out 
and posted with the “ Daily notes,” the book- 
numbers being added on the margin. On Satur- 
day afternoon, in connection with the weekly 
pay-roll, the librarian finds an opportunity for 
personal inquiry into the details of each depart- 
ment, informing himself as to its needs, making 
suggestions or corrections, or supplying reproof 
when needed. On Saturday also the running 
fire of interruptions — always, however, welcome 
interruptions — from school-children and others 
with requests for special assistance, becomes most 
frequent. In a less degree it exists throughout 
every day of the week, and must be allowed for 
as a constant factorin any allotment of time. 

An exceptionally intelligent professional man, 
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said recently in conversation with the writer : 
‘*Tenvy you your work, for it is so plain and 
simple, and must leave you so much leisure time 
on your hands.” ‘* Put yourself in his place” is 
an injunction which in many more instances than 
this would be followed by much enlightenment. 
Even if the work of a librarian were limited to 
the routine type of duties—as that of a bank 


clerk very obviously is — one can hardly see that 
it would leave many vacant minutes. Its most en- 
grossing as well as by all means most delightfal 
duties are those which result from the vital rela- 
tions in which the library stands to every in- 
terest of the community. The librarian’s work, 
in these phases of its application, is one which is 


** never done.” W. E. Foster. 


ACCESS TO THE SHELVES. —II. 


CLEVELAND (O.) PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

THE books in the reference department are 
contained in cases with glass doors. The public 
are permitted to have access to them, and any 
case will be opened on application to one of the 
assistants, in order that a selection may be made. 
In the circulating department, previous to the 
present year, the books were contained in open 
cases, and shut off from the public room by a 
counter, over which they were issued by the 
assistants. The circulating department is now, 
with the exception of the class “Fiction,” arranged 
in open alcoves, of which a description and dia- 
gram were given in the LisRARY JOURNAL of April, 
The cases have glass doors, which are or- 
The public has access to 


1590. 
dinarily kept locked. 
all parts of the alcoves, and any case is opened on 
application, in order to make a selection. If a 
person is interested in looking over the books on 
a particular subject, the case is left open for him. 
Each alcove has a reading-table, and it is in- 
tended that they shall be at all times under the 
supervision of an assistant. The library has 
been open on this plan since the latter part of 
March of the present year. It appears to be 
working admirably, and gives very great satis- 
faction to those who are using the library, espe- 
cially to the more studious class of readers. We 
bave had no serious trouble from misplaced books. 
The change has had a notable effect upon the 
circulation of the library, the increase during 
the five months which the library was open from 
April to August inclusive being nearly 40 per 
cent. over the corresponding months of the last 
year; and this increase was greater in the portion 
of the library which was thrown open than in fic- 
tion, which was still kept behind the counter. 
W. H. Brert. 


APPRENTICES LIBRARY, PHILADEL?PHIA, 


Ar the Apprentices’ Library there is a light | 
wire fence which guards the alcoves. In this | 
fence are several gates, which are open most of 
the time to admit any one desiring to consult the 


shelves. These gates are closed as soon as the 
number of people becomes too great for the 
librarian and his assistants to manage properly. 
From 5:30 to 6:30 the assistants are very busy 
distributing books, and even a few people con- 
sulting the shelves would impede their work very 
materially. This is the only reason for closing 
the gates at all. I agree with Mr. Putnam in 
considering the good resulting from consulting 
the shelves as more than an offset for any loss so 
incurred. This library distributed 96,436 volumes 
during the year ending April 1 — by far the lar- 
gest circulation of any library in Philadelphia. 
This is certainly a creditable showing, when it is 
known that the circulating department contains 
but 11,000 volumes, There were only 30 books 
lost during that period, and, as some of these are 
accounted for on the records, the loss from theft 
was practically nil. This is the more remark- 
able when the losses at the Mercantile Library 
are considered. This library circulates 10,000 
volumes a year more than the Mercantile, and the 
difference in this respect cannot be accounted for 
by the fact that the latter contains the more valu- 
able books. I ascribe it to the fact that the people 
recognize the Apprentices’ as an institution found- 
ed for them and belonging to them, and they 
respect it accordingly. At all evenis, I would 
like to see a comparison of the losses of pro- 
prietary libraries allowing limited admission to 
the shelves, with those of free libraries granting 
the same privileges. 

Were I to advise any restriction, it would be 
in the case of the reference department, which 
contains the most valuable works in the library. 
I would have those guarded by an attendant, who 
could perform this task and keep busy too. 

I will close with the remark that the above- 
mentioned “ 96,436” represents the number of 
books actually taken home by readers, and is not 
“ padded” with volumes only removed from the 
shelves for a few minutes, 

J. L. MonrGomery. 
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THE BOSTON PUBLIC 


AN ABSTRACT OF THE CONTROVERSY. 


Art the dinner given by the publishers and 


| 


booksellers to the members of the American Li- 


brary Association visiting Boston, Friday, Sep- 
tember 19, Mr. Poole criticised the new Boston 
public library building. His remarks were re- 
ported in the next morning’s Herald. Mr. S. A. 
B. Abbott replied in an interview in the evening 
Herald of the same day. Mr. Poole rejoined in 
an interview in the Herald of September 24, 
and Mr. Abbott surrejoined in the 77vanscript of 
the same day. The Advertiser of the 25th had 
a number of interviews on the same subject, and 
the Herald of September 27 had the views of a 
Spanish architect. We have arranged the various 
interviews in such a maoner that what is said in 
all on each point comes together, omitting the 
repetitions and the greater part of the personal 
remarks of the disputants. 

We have also added in brackets some notes to 


clear up points of fact which were not fully ex- | 


plained in the various interviews. 

The report of Mr. Poole’s remarks did not do 
justice to what he really said, but we reprint it 
because it was that report that Mr. Abbott was 
answering. Mr. Poole’s own report, which reach- 
es us just as this number is on press, will be pub- 
ished in full in the Proceedings of the 12th 
Convention of the A. L. A. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Mr. Poole's address. —\f anybody supposes the 
American Library Association to be a junketing 
company, however, he is mistaken. This organ- 
ization has existed for 14 years, and we have ob- 
jects in view and have done some hard work. 
We intend to learn about library administration, 
and, among other things, how to build library 
buildings. Wherever we go we try to pick up 
some information. We always try tocarry away 
something. 

I’ve learned something yesterday and to-day, 
and I’m going to tell you about it. I’m inter- 
ested in library architecture, and have made ita 
study for many years. Boston is to-day making 
one of the most interesting experiments now go- 
ing on in this country. It is building a library. 
I believe I understand the plans, but not until 
yesterday did I understand what was being done. 

I went and met Judge Chamberlain and Mr. 
Whitney, and talked with them. I was surprised. 


READING-ROOM. 


Mr. Poole’s criticism. — During 14 years we 


think we have made some improvements and dis- | 


coveries. One is, that readers should have some 
degree of quiet, some opportunity to study, and 
ve let alone. But here you have a hall 220 feet 
long, 60 feet high, 40 feet wide, into which you 


LIBRARY BUILDING, 


will have throngs of visitors coming, to pass 
comments on the beautiful architecture and fres 
coes, for the hall will be elaborately decorated, 

Who will be able to study under those circum- 
stances? You might as well try to read outside 
in Copley Square as in that hall. 


Mr. Abbotts reply. he had taken the 
trouble to glance at the plans of the library build- 
ing, he would have seen that there is a space de- 
voted to students outside of the main hall fully 
four times as great as that of the main hall. If 
he bad understood anything about the manage- 
ment of large public libraries, he would have 
known that a main hall for the accommodation 
of a large number of readers is absolutely neces- 
sary, unless the library has five times the fund at 
its disposal that the Boston Library can expect 
to have. Furthermore, the main hall itself is se- 
cluded and quiet, all persons drawing books and 
asking for books making application in a sepa- 
rate room, where they will not disturb the read 
ers. 


[Note that Mr. Abbott does not say that sight- 
seers are to be excluded; they would disturb read- 
ers much more than other readers drawing 


| books. 


Mr. Poole’s rejoinder. — The great reference 
reading-room is not adapted for the use of stu- 
dents. Mr. Abbott says that there is a space de- 


| voted to students outside of the main hall, four 


times as great as that of the main hall, where 
they will have the necessary quietness. I have 
looked at the plans which have been furnished 
me, and do not find sucha space. If there be an 
outside space four times as large as the read'ng- 
room, where readers may have quietness — and 
all readers like to be quiet and undisturbed — 
what practical use can be made of the large read 
ing-room ? 


[The outside space referred to is in the third 


story; an open grating runs down the middle of 
each of the four long rooms which surround the 
court; between the grating and the street will be 
stored various spec ial collections of books ; be- 
tween the grating and the court is ample space 
for readers, lighted by numerous broad and lofty 
windows; no better study room could be desired. | 


THE STACK. 


Mr. Poole’s criticism, — Again, where are the 
books to be? In a building 220 fect long and 
7 stories high, stacked up at the top. i 
it be convenient to get at books in that stack in 
the seventh story? Readers like to see books 
on the shelves. How can they do it here?) They 
will be without a ray of natural light. Youdon't 
intend to have any natural light. 


Mr. Abbott's reply. — No part of the building, 
as far as I know, conforms to this description 
either in dimensions or in regard to light or 
pusition. ‘The stack, so called, contains an am- 
ply suflicient number of windows, Of course, 
| that part of the building is not so light as those 
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parts where persons are expected to use books, 
and it is not so light as the trustees would be 
glad to have it, but the necessity of having the 
building fire-proof on all sides makes it impossi- 
ble to obtain so much light as could be obtained 
in the country. The final arrangement of the 
stack was the result of long and careful study 
and careful comparison with all known plans. 

[ Here note that as there could not be any fear 
of fire from the inner court, the windows might 
have been made so as to pour in a flood of light. 
This has not been done; there are not half enough, 
and no attempt has been made to place them so 
that each window would come opposite an alley 
between bookcases. Of course, a window that 
comes opposite the end of a bookcase might 
about as well be walled up.] 

Mr. Poole’s rejoinder. —On inspecting the 
rear wall the other day, I saw that it had 
no windows except for the story above the 
stack-room. Mr. Abbott, in his interview, says: 
‘* The stack contains an amply sufficient num- 
ber of windows.” I could not see where these 
windows were ; and I have been told by those 
who are in a position to know that there are 
no such windows, and that the stack will rely 
wholly for its light on electricity. 

The next point I mentioned was the lack 
of convenience to students in examining books 
on the shelves where there is not an ample sup- 
ply of natural light. This convenience I believe 
to be impossible under the conditions which are 
likely to exist. The result will prove whether 
the opinion of Mr. Abbott or myself is correct. 

Mr. Abbott's surrejoinder. — The stack, so 
called, contains an amply sufficient number of 
windows. This statement on my part is abso- 
lutely correct, and Mr. Poole does not attempt 
to meet it. The stack contains a great number 
of windows—I have not counted them myself, 
but the superintendent, who has counted them, 
tells me there are 70. 

[Seventy is a seemingly large number of win- 
dows, but the wall space which they cut is so 
vast, and they are so inefficiently placed, that 
though they will undoubtedly supply much light, 
they will not supply enough. ] 


THE ART-ROOM,. 


Mr. Poole’s criticism.— It is thought best by 
librarians to separate books by different subjects. 
For instance, we set apart a place for works on 
the fine arts. Where is it in your library? Why, 
in the roof. 

Mr. Abbott's reply. — This again is an absolute- 
ly false statement. There is no ground for any 
such assertion of any kind. 

[The ground is that the art-room is in the upper 
story, which at present looks as if it were ‘* in the 
roof.” But there is no reason why it should not 
be there. ] 

Mr. Poole’s rejoinder.—™My reply is that I 
stated the location as I find it on the plans which 
have been furnished me by the library. 

Mr, Abbott's surrejoinder.—1 repeat my asser- 
tion. There is nothing else to be said. Mr. 
Poole has not met this statement in any way. 


[The reporter appears not to have caught Mr. 
Poole’s objection, which is that much-used de- 
partments are put “in the roof" — that is, in the 
upper story. Thisistrue, but it is no evil, since 
the upper or third story will be reached by ele- 
vators. | 

THE CATALOGUE-ROOM. 


From Mr. Poole’s revision.—In our country 
the first story is the most valuable. In Italy it 
is used for secondary and menial purposes. 
Hence it has few and small windows. In Venice 
that story has no practical value, on account of 
dampness, the buildings all standing in water. 
As one stands in Copley Square, he wonders how 
the first story, with such a meagre display of 
windows, isto be lighted. As I yesterday passed 
through that story, which seemed like a crypt, 
I was amazed at the intention of the trustees and 
architect to place in such a location the cata- 
loguing department. Etc. 

Mr. Poole’s criticism (from the Herald report).— 
We must have light in the cataloguing department. 
One of the most difficult and exacting branches 
of work to be done is cataloguing. Librarians 
know this, but perhaps other people don’t. In this 
new Public Library they propose to put the cata- 
loguing department in the crypt under the build- 
ing. In this room, 25 feet high and 40 feet wide, 
there will be two little windows. Why no more? 
Because, they say, they couldn’t have them. 

Mr. Abbott's reply.— This statement again is 
absolutely false. In the first place, the catalogu- 
ing department isnotinthecrypt. Inthe second 
place, it is not under the building, but above the 
level of the street, the floor being from 4 to 
5 feet above the sidewalk. The room is a 
room of about 80 feet long by 40 feet wide, 
and is lighted by 7 windows that are 5 by 5 
feet, larger than ordinary doors. It has in ad- 
dition the light of half another window of the 
same size, and is probably as well lighted and 
comfortable and as well ventilated a room as any 
working-room in the city. 

Mr. Poole’s rejoinder. — lf Mr. Abbott will take 
the trouble to ask the opinions of his own em- 
ployés on this point, he will find that they will 
concur with me ; and without consulting them he 
will come to my opinion when the experiment of 
using these rooms for cataloguing purposes is 
tried. Perhaps I ought to ask his pardon for 
suggesting that he ask the opinion of his libra- 
rian and other employés on any subject, as none 
of them have thus far been consulted on the plans 
of the building. In his view librarians seem to 
have no right to express or hold opinions on any 
matter. 

Mr. Abbott's surrejoinder. — Mr. Whitney, our 
chief cataloguer, has been consulted, and he is 
entirely satisfied with the room that is provided, 
as will be seen by his remarks that were reported 
in the 7raveller of last evening. 


Note from Mr. Whitney. 
Boston, Sept. 20, 1890. 
To the Trustees : 
GENTLEMEN : As it may be thought from the 
account in the Boston //era/d of the festivities of 
the American Library Association Friday night 


| 


October, 


Iam responsible for certain remarks made on 
that occasion, I wish to disclaim such responsi- 
bility. Had the words of* the speaker been cor- 
rectly reported, no such impression could be 
gathered from them. I wish to say that I donot 
regard the new catalogue-room as a “ crypt.” 
The trustees have given this department the first 
choice of the building and rooms which are likely 
to be most convenient and comfortable. The 
architect has assured me that the light will be 
ample. Criticism on this matter at present is of 
small value, while the unfinished walls and floor 
absorb the light and a staging somewhat inter- 
feres with it. At any rate, please do not, out of 
pity, transfer the catalogue-room elsewhere with- 
out consulting me. Yours respectfully, 
JAMers L, WHITNEY. 


THE COST. 


Mr. Poole’s criticism.—You were told you 
would have it for $1,300,000, but you have al- 
ready had expended on it $1,500,000, and the 
roof isn’t on yet. That is the lesson I have 
learned yesterday and to-day. I am going to 
carry it home to Chicago and profit by it. 

Mr. Abbott's reply. — That statement is abso- 
lutely false—as much so as the others. 
quiry at the Auditor’s office would have satisfied 
Mr. Poole of his mistake. 

Mr. Poole’s rejoinder. — 1 stated what I have 
heard from good authority, that the original es- 
timate for the building was about $1,300,000; 
that appropriations for $1,500,000 have already 
been made, and the roof is not yet on; and 
that another appropriation of $1,000,000 is 
asked for. Instead of repeating the stale asser- 
tion, “‘ That statement is absolutely false,” and 
sending me to the Auditor for the correct figures, 
would it not have been quite as easy for Mr. Ab- 
bott to have given us the correct figures, which, 
of course, he knows? The cost of this building 
is an interesting fact on which some white light 
would be acceptable to the citizens of Boston, 
and to trustees in other cities who are proposing 
to construct library buildings. 

Mr. Abbott's surrejoinder. — It would be useless 
to go into a long statement as to the expenses of 
the construction of the library, in reply to Mr. 
Poole. It is sufficient to say that the statements 


which he has made for the purpose of discredit- | 
, yer | libraries published by the government at Wash- 


ing the trustees are utterly without foundation. 
If they are not, he can prove that they are true, 
but it seems to me a bit of presumption for a man 
to come from Chicago and say that he ‘* com- 
plains” of the cost of this library. 

[Note that Mr. Abbott does not deny that a 
further appropriation must be asked for. ] 


CONSULTATION WITH LIBRARIANS. 


Mr. Poole'’s criticism,— How came this build- 
ing to be made? Mr. Greenough acknowledges 
that he consulted no librarians, for, he says, they 
are inexperienced persons, with bees in their 
bonnets. 
adds, ‘‘ and did as well as I could.” 


| the 
| begun by persons who were afterward trustees, 


An in- | 


tees, 


| consultation and after study. 


‘I had the advice of architects,” he 
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The result is you have a library building, inthe 
construction of which librarians, who are gener- 
ally supposed to know something about such 
matters, have not had anything to say. 

Mr. Abbott's reply. —Mr. Greenough may or 
may not have said what he is stated to have said, 
but he was certairly as capable of passing judg- 
ment on library buildings as any librarian in the 
country. For 32 years Mr. Greenough was a 
trustee of this library, and all the time took an 
active part in the management of it. For 22 
years he was president of the trustees and prac- 
tically the manager most of the time.’ He has 
probably had as wide an experience in all matters 


| pertaining to general library work as any man in 


the country,so far as I know, and his opinion 
upon most matters was quite as valuable as the 
opinion of any one else, the result of his work 
being seen in the success of the present library, 
which is, in a large degree, due to his efforts. 
There seems to be a feeling among some li- 
brarians that the trustees of libraries are Philis- 
tines; but they are capable sometimes of doing 
good work, as proved by what has been done in 
Boston Public Library. That library was 


most of them, and the success and development 
of the scheme were due to men who were trus- 
I think that the work of Mr. Ticknor, Mr. 
Greenough, Mr. Everett, and the other gentle- 


| men who brought the Public Library to its present 


condition entitles them to a position in library 
matters quite as high as that of any professional 
librarian.” 

Judge Chamberlain, in his reply, says: “ I ac- 
knowledge our building is merely the library 
building of the architect.’ That is his opinion. 
His acknowledgment not make the fact. 
The building is, in one sense, the building of the 
architect, but it is a building of the architect in 
No librarian may 
have been personally consulted in the matter, 
from the fact that, as far as we could learn, there 
was no one who could help usa great deal, but we 
have always been ready and desirous to have any 
person interested in library matters examine our 
plans and criticise, and we have been ready to 
profit by such criticisms, and while we have not 
I say, personally consulted the librarians, we 
have their opinions as expressed in the press, li- 
brary publications, and in the large works on 


does 


ington. The problem that the trustees had to 


| deal with was entirely different from that pre- 


sented in any other library building that | know 
of, and I think Mr. Poole will agree with me on 


| one point, that none of the library buildings that 


have been erected so far in the country have 
proved so successful that he would care to follow 
the plan of any of them.” * 


{' That Mr. Greenough was “ practically man- 
ager” of the library during Mr. Winsor’s libra- 
rianship is news. 

{? It has been commonly supposed that Mr. 
Jewett and Mr. Winsor had something todo with 
bringing the Public Library to its present vosi- 
tion. 
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(* Mr. Poole might ask in how many of the 
library buildings that have been erected so far in 
this country librarians have been consulted. ] 

Mr. Poole’s rejoinder. — Mr. Greenough’s word 
needs no voucher. I gave in my remarks at 
the banquet the name of the gentleman who 
gave me the incident, and to whom Mr. Green- 
ough made the remark, but the name was 
omitted in the Aerald’s report. The name 
was Henry Ives Cobb, a leading architect of 
Chicago, formerly of Boston, a pupil of Rich- 
ardson, and who has now the contract to con- 
struct the Newberry Library building in Chicago. 
Mr. Cobb visited Boston and all the Eastern cities 
to interview librarians and trustees, and inspect 
library plans. He took full notes at the time of 
all he heard and saw. 

As the newspaper reports did not give the 
incident fully, I will state it again as I remem- 
ber it. Mr. Cobb called on Mr. Greenough and 
asked what librarians he had consulted in making 
the Public Library plans, and Mr, Greenough re- 

lied: 

a We have consulted no librarians, not even 
our own. Librarians are impractical ; they know 
nothing about library architecture, and all have 
bees in their bonnets.” 

He then went on to state how the plans were 
gotten up, mainly by himself, with such aid as an 
architect could give, for books could give him 
little assistance. The truth of Mr. Greenough’s 
statement, that he consulted no librarians, is con- 
firmed by Judge Chamberlain’s admission at the 
banquet that he was not consulted, and really by 
Mr. Abbott's own admissions in his interview. 

Mr. Greenough was well known at the time 
to be the President of the Boston Gaslight Com- 
pany, and his success as a constructor of a great 
public library was as marked as that of Judge 
Chamberlain or my own would have been if we 
had attempted to construct a plant for the manu- 
facture of illuminating gas without consulting gas 
experts. There would have been poor gas in 
town about that time. 


THE ‘‘ ADVERTISER” INTERVIEWS, 


We can only give some extracts from the in- 
interviews. Judge Chamberlain said: 

‘*T had no knowledge of the plans until they 
were substantially determined upon, nor, so far as 
I am aware, did any other librarian. There have 
been some modifications of the plans in the course 
of construction, but to what extent and what de- 
gree of importance I am not aware.” 

A member of one of the best-known architect- 
ural firms in the city was outspoken against the 
methods employed, first in obtaining the plans, 
and latterly ia the construction of the new Public 
Library building. “ The trustees have exhibited 
the utmost conceit in this matter from the begin- 
ning, and have treated every one — architects, li- 
brarians, and the public at large — with the great- 
est indifference,” said he. ‘* When the proposals 
for plans were first announced, the terms of the 
competition were such that no good architects in 
Boston would go into it. Mr. Greenough and 
the Board of Trustees were warned that the result 
would not be satisfactory, but they laughed at 


the idea. Mr. Greenough said that they knew 
what they wanted, and practically intimated that 
they would take no advice from any one. The 
plans submitted for the competition were so few 
and so poor that there was a great public outcry, 
and a howl at City Hall that the $10,000 spent 
for the competition had gone to no purpose; the 
warning had come true. Ina fit of spleen, as I 
take it, Chairman Greenough declared that no 
Boston architect should have it, and so employed 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, of New York. 

‘* Mr. Poole’s criticisms seem to me to be justi- 
fied. The building is sacrificed in its working 
portions to the great reading-hall. Here a beau- 
tiful architectural effect has been secured at the 
cost of convenience and comfort. Toan architect 
it would seem that McKim was enamored of the 
Bibliothéque Ste. Genevieve of Paris and had tried 
to force the architectural motive of that building 
into plans to which it was not adapted. Where- 
as the facade fronting on the square is certainly 
dignified and beautiful in its proportions, it is 
absurd to force that scheme for an arcade around 
the sides of the building where the interior ar- 
rangements do not allow the arcade to corre- 
spond with the windows. To conceal this dis- 
crepancy he has filled in the arcade with dark 
marble, covering this with a grating to corre- 
spond with the divisions of the window-panes in 
the front arcade, and has poked holes for windows 
wherever windows are required. 

“ The whole effect of this discrepancy between 
the actual necessities of the building, as dictated 
by its internal arrangement, is that of the ap- 
pearance of sham windows within which true 
windows are cut. It is most unfortunate when 
viewed from the standpoint that the exterior ar- 
chitecture of a building should be governed by 
and express the interior functions. It is mani- 
festly impossible that the architects, much more 
the committee of the building, can erect any 
structure without consulting and obtaining data 
and suggestions from experts and the prospective 
occupants — whether it be a storehouse, a dwell- 
ing, or a public library. If, as alleged, the trus- 
tees have not obtained the best advice and criti- 
cism from practical librarians, and if they have 
not allowed their architects to consult with others, 
they would certainly seem to have taken an unau- 
thorized responsibility upon themselves and to 
have neglected to use the more evident sources 
of instruction.” 

The other six interviews added nothing to the 
discussion. Two architects, Mr. Brigham, of 
Brigham & Spofford, and Mr. Richardson, of 
Hartwell & Richardson, were, in the main, in 
favor of the building. 


FROM MR. GUASTAVINO’S INTERVIEW. 


“I had a knowledge of some of the largest li- 
brary buildings in Europe, and five years ago 
took part in the competition for the Boston libra- 
ry building; but my plans, like those of many 
others, were rejected by the trustees, and the ones 
now being carried out were accepted. 

“ But this circumstance will not prevent me, in 
the interest of art, from doing justice to the 
plans accepted, and to recognize the noble ten- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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dencies of the authors of the present building, 
which will, I believe, do great honor to the taste 
and culture of the city of Boston. 

“From what Mr. Poole says, it would seem 
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that he does not, or will not, know that a public 


building of this kind, if it is not in the same cate- 
gory as a temple or a cathedral, is yet one of the 
first moral order in any civilization. 

“From this fact, this moral character, it needs 
for its interior a space of honor —a prominent 
place that will of itself constitute the main repre- 


EXTRACTS FROM ‘* LIBRARIANS IN COUNCIL,” 


From the Nation, Oct. 9. 


We have never believed with Mr. Poole that 
his plan for a library is the only good one, but 
it has great merits. It is the old-fashioned mer- 
cantile-library plan, improved by making the 


| building fire-proof, limiting the size of rooms to 


sentation or feature of the building, as the head | 


of aman gives him character —and this is the 
main hall, and this main hall must be of such di- 


mensions as to be in proportion to the main of the | 


building. 

“ The librarian from Chicago may have great 
experience in his specialty, as a gas man has ex- 
perience in the production of gas, or as a cook 
has experience in the kitchen; but it seems as if 
this gentleman looks at a library building asa 


manufacturer looks at his factory building, or as | 
| practical results will be. 


a director of a slaughter house can regard the 
building whick is designed to kill and dress cattle 
ia, and will not, or can not, understand that in our 
civilization some buildings are necessary, not 
only to fill material conditions, but also other 
conditions of a more elevated and higher nature, 
which require principal attention. 

“ A temple or cathedral should not be one in- 
closed space, with aroof supported by four walls, 
with the largest amount of unobstructed light and 
space —in order to have the greatest possible 
number of pews to get money from — with light 
in every corner, so that the wife of the grocer 
cannot criticise the architect and the trustees be- 
cause she cannot see to read her book. 

“No, a temple is not that. It is, in the first 
place, a monument to God, and it must have the 
most artistic treatment, because all the richness 
of beauty and architecture is created just for that 
purpose; and it would be a very strange reason 
for us to take away all the architectural beauty 
and frescves on the poor plea that they mighi 
distract the orisons of some of the congregation. 

“ A library, like a temple, is erected primarily 
to store the most valuable literary treasures in. 
It is an institution in which to keep our intellec- 
tual capital. It is the artistic safe where any 
great people can place their own valuable works 
of intellect and store them from generation to 
generation, as they have done from remote times. 

‘* Precisely, therefore, thecriticism of Mr. Poole 
against the library building is one of the best 
arguments in favor of its present construction. 

** The answer to his first poiut is sufficient to 
show the immense difference between our intel- 
lectual planes. The esthetic taste of Boston 
needs an artistic library building to store and 
cherish within its walls her intellectual treasures, 
giving at the same time the material conditions 
necessary for their practical use and enjoyment. 

“Finally — and I say it with pain—if Mr. 
Poole really believes what he says, the architect 
in charge of the new library in Chicago will have 
a very hard time to make that building a success, 
between his conscience as an wsthete and ideas 


on a level with those expressed by Mr. Poole.” 


| light, and easy service can be obtained. 


about fifty feet square cutting the windows up 
to the ceiling, and never allowing books to be 
put higher than the band can reach. These are 
all most excellent points, and we shall look with 
much interest to see how they are carried out, 
and what is the result in the Newberry Library. 
But there are other plans by which ventilation, 
The 
Boston Public Library may turn out to be a good 
one in avery different way. It is not of much 
use to criticise that building now. The roof is 
just going on, so that the main features are un- 
alterable, and yet the interior is not enough fin- 
ished to enable any one to decide what the 
Yet as the discussion 
has been opened, a few remarks may be made. 

To the observer from the outside, the lower 
story seems to have few windows, and one fears 
that it will be dark —a common, a serious, and 
a most unpardonable defect in libraries. The 
defenders urge that a fire-proof building must 
have small and few windows. The excuse will 
hardly hold good. In the front of the building is 
a large square which no body of flame could pass. 
On the sides, if the streets are so narrow that 
danger is apprehended, one would think that, un- 
less there are to be suitable shutters, the building, 
to be fire-proof, should have no windows at all. 
One opening could admit a fire as well as fifty. 
And if there are suitable shutters, why not have 
windows enough and large enough to be service- 
able? The architects allege that the windows, 
though few, are broad and high up, and that 
when the walls are whitened the light will be 
sufficient. We hope it will be so, but may re- 
mark that few architects, judging from their 
buildings, know how much light is needed for 
long-continued reading. Window space is ap- 
parently calculated as if every day was sure to be 
cloudless and bright. 

The book-stack, however, nobody expects to 
be light; it is intended to be lighted by electricity. 
There are, to be sure, seventy windows, but the 
wall space in which they occur is so vast that the 
light from them must be inadequate, especially 
as no attempt has been made to place them so 
that each would light one of the alleys between 
the book-cases; for it is plain that a window 
whose light falls upon the end of a book-case 
might almost as well be walled up. This seems 
to us to be a mistake. Of course the stack is not 
to be frequented by the public, but the attend- 
ants will go there to get books, and the librarians 
of the various departments must frequently have 
occasion to go to the shelves. Why make it 
necdlessly hard for them? And why increase 
the cost of running the library, which will be 
large enough at best, by making it necessary to 
use electric light the greater part of the time ? 
Fire-proofing is no reason, for the stack might 
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have been well lighted from the inner court, 
whence there could not be any fear of fire. Nor 
is there any beauty there to be destroyed. A 
plain wall cut by 70 plain windows might as well 
be cut by 140 or 280 plain windows. 

Probably the most distasteful of Mr. Poole’s 
remarks was the assertion (which was not denied 
by Mr. Abbott of the trustees) that the trustees 
will be obliged to ask for more money to com- 
plete the building. But what of that? Every 
one knows—it is one of the commonplaces of 
the humorist — that buildings always cost more 
than the architect's estimate. The City Council 
must have known, when they voted $1,300,000 
for the proposed library, that they would be 
called upon for half as much again before all was 
done ; and the Council distinctly understood that 
it was voting for an architectural monument. 
The plans and models were publicly exhibited 
and commented upon for a long time. Everybody 
saw that a great deal of money was to be spent 
for architectural and sculptural ornament. The 
previous plans, for which the piles had already 
been driven, were rejected, as we understood, 
not because they would have made a bad library 
(there are those who think the contrary), but on 
the express ground that the building was preten- 
tious and commonplace, and would have been an 
architectural disgrace to the city, as people are 
now saying that the new court-house is. It 
may be that the trustees were to blame for pro- 
posing so costly a building ; but when the plans 
had once been accepted by the representatives of 
the people, they were not to blame for carrying 
them out. 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE FREE LIST OF 
THE McKINLEY BILL. 


Books, engravings, photographs, bound or un- 
bound, etchings, maps and charts, which shall 
have been printed and bound or manufactured 
more than twenty years at the date of importa- 
tion, 


Books and pamphlets printed exclusively in 
languages other than English; also books and 
music in raised print, used exclusively by the 
blind. (Now 25 per cent.) 


Books, engravings, photographs, etchings, 
bound or unbound, maps and charts imported by 
authority or for the use of the United States or 
for the use of the Library of Congress, 


Books, maps, lithographic prints and charts, 
specially imported, not more than two copies in 
any one invoice, in good faith, for the use of any 
society incorporated or established for education- 
al, philosophical, literary, or religious purposes, 
or for the encouragement of the fine arts, subject 
to such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall prescribe. 


Books, or libraries, or parts of libraries, and 
other household effects of persons or families 
from foreign countries, if actually used abroad by 
them not less than one year, and not intended for 
any other person or persons, nor for sale. 
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ENGLISH, LIBRARIES AND LOCAL MU- 
SEUMS. 
BY JUSTIN WINSOR. 
From the Nation. 

My interest in libraries, muniments, and pre- 
historic records has directed my attention for 
many years to the means of bringing to a better 
state of usefulness and safety what we have to 
show in America in the material which is slowly 
placing our collections on a level with the ac- 
cumulations of the Old World. Though I have 
sometimes had feelings of discouragement, there 
is not a little that is reassuring in the care which 
some of the older States have bestowed upon 
their archives, and in the steadfast purpose which 
some of our antiquarian and historical societies 
and, indeed, some of our older families, have de- 
voted to such interests. The general govern- 
ernment has, however, been seriously neglectful, 
and I suppose one must expect that long years are 
needed to bring such heterogeneous and incongru- 
ous elements as make up the body of Congress into 
any condition favorable to grappling with the 
problems that interest the student of the past so 
greatly. The national legislature allowed the 
Library of Congress to become a disgrace before 
any movement could be completed that promised 
to insure for its collections security and order, 
It was mortifying to see Congress after Congress 
potter with the subject, till at last the contentions 
became vexatious, and in sheer despair they sum- 
marily rid themselves of the subject by committing 
the matter without restraints to the Chief of En- 
gineers. When the American Historical Asso- 
ciation was made a department of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to secure some vantage-ground 
to compass with Congress some measures in the 
interest of preserving our records, the bill was 
only got to the attention of the House by the de- 
votion of weeks on the part of Mr. Phelan, of 
Memphis, to secure its exemption from summary 
tabling on the part of politicians. Every histori- 
cal student who has had occasion to consult the 
older records of the government knows how igno- 
rant he may find the custodians of them of what 
is really in their keeping. I have known two of 
the departments at Washington resolutely to de- 
clare they had not certain important papers ; when 
forced to make a search, the documents were dis- 
covered, and in one case the department had 
bought the manuscripts within thirty years. The 
massing of archzological collections at Washing- 
ton, instead of being invariably carried on in the 
interest of a science pure enough to await develop- 
ments, have been in some cases formed in pursu- 
ance of theories. With all this against the higher 
hopes, there is no doubt that progress is making, 
and we may yet live to see the literary, his- 
toric, and archeological wealth of Washington 
brought into a condition which will gratify the 
workers in those fields. 

It has accordingly come naturally to me, dur- 
ing my present wanderings in England, to look 
pretty carefully into what I could find to be in- 
structive in these respects. My route for two 
months has not taken me into the neighborhood 
as yet of the centres of such information, but I 
have not failed to note the iesser examples. I 
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was glad to see at Salisbury that the Blakemore | journ under the baton of Beau Nash. 


Museum, upon which Stephens based his well- 
known “ Flint-Chips,” is most admirably housed, 
and arranged so as to make its collections, in se- 
quence and comparison, of the utmost interest to 
the students of prehistoric times. The Squier 
and Davis collection, which, during the engross- 
ments of our Civil War, we allowed to be taken 
from the country, is here added to the local antiq- 
uities which have made in so many places in Eng- 
land the study of the palwolithic and neolithic man 
the centre of so much energy. The public-library 
system in this country takes on, in its museums of 
antiquities, an adjunct in the popular instruction 
which we have failed in America to embrace in its 
agencies. The local antiquary and archzologist 
has here a recognized duty beside the public libra- 
rian. I found at Worcester, for instance, that the 
inner walls of the library building were painted 
with geological charts of the neighborhood, thus 
presenting to the minds of the young the place 
in the development of the country’s surface of 
the remains to be seen in the cases, Similar 


helps, I was told, were arranged in the library at | 


Shrewsbury, though the building was temporarily 
closed when I was there. 

I have met everywhere with people who were 
popularizing a knowledge of the local British and 
Roman antiquities, and one cannot fail to see how 
the dissemination of such information makes more 
intelligent readers for such books as Green's 
“* Making of England.” I found at Tintagel, built in 
as part of the Cornish stile at the entrance of the 
village church-yard on the cliffs, a Roman incised 
stone, which everybody saw as the passage with- 
in was made. I found at Barnstaple the hotels 
and streets filled with the members of the North 
Devon Archzological Association, then holding a 
session there, and among them was a retired med- 
ical practitioner, who was emphasizing his inter- 
est in his own and Raleigh's native village by fol- 
lowing every step of Sir Walter in his checkered 
career, and who knew perfectly well everything 
which had been done in America in illustration of 
Raleigh’s connection with our own history. I 
found the municipality and leading citizens at 
Bath working out the problems of Roman civil- 
ization in the sumptuous baths which the luxurious 
imperialists left behind them, and in the carvings 
and relics which are sedulously preserved in their 
museum. The surprising Roman ruins of Urico- 
nium (at the modern Wroxeter) near Shrewsbury 
have given important contributions to their muse- 
um, and [I could but wonder that the vast area of 
the Roman town, as shown by the traces of its 
vallum, had not been explored beyond the extent 
of an acre or two. I never saw finer testimony to 
the constructive art of that people than the bind- 
ing cement which holds to-day without the aid of 
arches, in firm consistency, the breach in the walls 
of the only extensive fragment still standing. 
Everybody knows how the Roman remnants here 
in Chester have been made, in its museum and in 
situ, to do their work of instruction. 

I have not been struck as yet with the value of 
the cathedral libraries as I have examined them. 
That at Bath was scant, and I was more inter- 
ested in the old record-book of loans, which 
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I am told 
that I shall find similar traces of Dr. Johnson's 
reading when I get to Lichfield. The newly ar- 
ranged library of the college of the ca hedral at 
Wells was not so interesting as the restored hall 


| in which it was kept, and in which a fine old oak 


ceiling had been disclosed under a coating of 
plaster and whitewash. The library at Worces- 
ter was not without attractiveness to the student 
of old books ; but I could not help obse: ving, as 
I did in others, that the long series of the Rolls 
Chronicles, which could be got gratis from the 
government, constituted a large part of the cur- 
rent increase. The Chapter library at Worcester 
was well arranged, and a long and narrow space 
over one of the cathedral aisles had been made 
very happily to fit the collection, with abundance 
of external light. One of the canons, who 
showed me the collection, handled the old folios 
lovingly, and I could see that it had users of no 
ordinary kind. At Chester I find the library 
lodged very conveniently in the Chapter-house, 
which shows, as many other parts of the cathe- 
dral do, that arrangements have been adequately 
made by so ardentan ecclesiologist and scholarly 
critic as the late Dean Howson was, I looked 
with sad interest on his grave in the grass-plot 
of the cloisters, and was witness to the filial de- 
votion of his daughters, who were at the moment 
adorning the grave with flowers, asthey had done 
every week during the five years that he had been 
gone from them. 

I have everywhere found the local historiog- 
rapher gracing his leisure with a devotion to the 
literature of his country. A leading citizen of 
Bath showed me how the history of Bath, and 
the works of those who have been associated with 
its social annals, could afford him the scope for a 
large collection. When one looked upon the 
portraits of Gainsborough which hung on this 
gentleman's walls, and scanned the great mass of 
mural monuments which, under his care, had 


| been rearranged on the walls of the aisles, after 


showed how some of the English scholars of the | 


eighteenth century drew upon it during their so- 


disburdening the columns of the nave of the ab- 
bey church, where they had been offensive by 
intrusiveness, and found that the atmosphere was 
redolent with such contrasted memories as those 
of Prynne and Quin, it was easy to believe that 
Bathiana must run to almost any extent. 
Warwickshire and Shakespeare are pre-eminent 
subjects for the local antiquary. I did not see the 
county literature which is stored in the library at 
Warwick Castle ; but I went over with admiration 
the collection illustrative of Warwickshire in the 
Free Library at Birmingham, gathered, as it had 
been, with the kindly oversight of Mr. Timmins. 
It embraces manuscripts of interest, the spoils of 
ardent collections of former years. This same 
gentleman introduced me to a citizen of Coven- 
try, who diversified his interests for many years 
as ateacher in the old school of that town by 
his antiquarian tastes, which led him to form 
a library of over 10,000 volumes bearing on 
Warwickshire annals, and fitted him to become 
the chief mentor of the architect in the restora- 
tion of the beautiful St. Michael's Church. The 
municipal muniments of Coventry preserved in 
St. Mary’s Hall, amid the memories of Queen 
Elizabeth and her rival, are some of the most im- 
pressive which I have seen in local repositories. 
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That which is doing for Shakespeare’s fame 
both in Stratford and Birmingham is gratifying. | 
When, ten years ago, the Free Library of the 
latter place was burned, and with it the large 
collection which they had formed of Shake- 
spearian books, the collection was fortunately 
insured, ard this money, together with the gen- 
erosity of the sympathy which the loss engen- 
dered, has enabled the committee, mainly in 
this department acting through the wide knowl- 
edge ot Mr. Timmins, to rebuild a collection of 
far larger proportions, and I was struck with the 
list of desiderata in editions of Shakespeare, 
because of its smallness. This list, however, 
does not include their considerable deficiencies 
in the early quartos and folios of Shakespeare, 
which they look to receive — as they doubtless 
will in time —from the munificence of individ- 
uals rather than from the public taxes. Except 
for an increased security from such dispersement, 
it hardiy seemed to me desirable that the ener- 
gies of the librarians in this direction should be 
divided into separate channels, as in the three 
collections of this Shakespearian region — that 
already mentioned and the two at Stratford, of 
which last one is at the Birthplace and the other 
in the Memoria! Theatre, so munificently sup- 
ported by Mr. Flower. I soon perceived the 
warm devotion of Mr. Savage in the museum 
and library in Henley Street, as I turned over 
with him the manuscripts of the loving Shake- 
spearians of the past which are garnered there, 
and the wonderfully complete town records of 
Stratford, which are in his custody in a muni- 
ment-room constructed in the lower story of the 
old house. I found him in the midst of investi- 
gations which he thought were going to show 
that Charlecote had no deer park in Shake- 
speare’s day, and that Justice Shallow must have 
a prototype of other affinities at least. I looked 
with interest on the long row of bound note- 
books, labelled each with the name of a Shake- 
spearian play, which had been the accumulation 
of Halliwell’s industry, and had been given by 
hi: to the Birthplace library. 

I have no purpose to make a tourist’s record 
of what I saw in Stratford, but two things I 
observed more closely because I had the benefit 
of the assistance in exploring of Mr. Timmins | 
and of the vicar of the church. I found in the 
old school building which the boy Shakespeare 
frequented, that only recently had a crumbling 
of the plaster revealed, at one end of the old 
hall in which Shakespeare saw his first pl.y, the 
traces of a mural painting upon which he must 
have gazed. Inthe choir of the church I found | 

| 


that the dead wall which has heretofore filled in 
the lower part of the window against which the 
bust of Shakespeare is placed, has been knocked 
away; and I was glad to learn that the friends of | 
Shakespearian scholarship were to fill the space 
with a memorial window inscribed with the 
name of Halliwell. | 
I have looked, as will be noticed, occasional- | 
ly into a private library in my wanderings. I | 
found Freeman at Somerlease, with his books | 
scattered in various rooms, largely indicative of 
the well-known range of his studies; and though 
I sat up with him in talk one night till one | 
o'clock, he told me at breakfast that he had been 
at work on the siege of Malta since six. This is 


an episode in his “History of Sicily,” now in 
progress; and there was little in the diversified 


| currents of conversation at h’s dinner-table that 


did not serve to tap the fulness of his acquaint- 
ance with that Mediterranean theme. I saw the 
proofs of his first volume; and the two volumes 
which I suspect will be welcomed by scholars 
this winter will make but a bare beginning of 
his protracted story. I went into one or two 
private libraries at Worcester, and there was 
much to make the bibliophile gaze in the Shake- 
speare folios and other rarities that grace an an- 
cient and vaulted room in the deanery. I found 
the Dean of Gloucester cosily and delightfully 
closeted away amid his books ina corner of the 
beautiful cloisters of his cathedral, and I thought 
that never a sacred pile looked so impressive as 
I glanced from the books to the wonderful up- 
lifting of the cathedral above the cloisters. 

I remarked in what I said of family libraries 
in English country-houses, some years ago, that 
there had come a change over the manners of 
the country gentry in respect to libraries, and it 
had in large part come about by the introduction 
of the Mudie subscription system. There seemed 
to be few of the representatives of old families 
buying books in these days; they depended on 
the weekly boxes from the London subscription 
libraries. Lord Spencer, with all his rightful 
pride in the great library at Althorpe, told me he 
never bought books. I remember asking once 
the late Mr. Charles Francis Adams if, in his 
experience in visiting country families while he 
was our Minister, he had found this dearth of 
purchased books in their libraries, and he told 
me he had. It was some relief, then, to find the 
other day, at Eaton Hall, that there was one 
nobleman in England, and he the richest of his 
countrymen and living in the most princely of 
residences, who had not given upthe wholesome 
habit of forming a library. His collection even 
now is nota very large one, and is in no way re- 
markable, except, as is rather singular, in Puritan 
tracts. It is the amassment of a gentleman in- 
terested in intellectual stimulants, with no very 
decided tastes, a cultivator of that most gentle- 
manly accomplishment, whose purposes are so 
often misestimated, namely, a smattering of ac- 
quirements. As his chaplain and librarian courte- 


| ously led me through the beautiful room where 


the family find their reading, and I stopped here 
and there at the shelves, | could see by the ap- 
pearauce of the books that Thoreau and Lowell 
were not strangers to their minds, and New 
England history had so good a representative as 
Palfrey. I was glad to accede to a request to 
give them the titles of other recent American 
books. It was also a satisfaction to observe that 
in all the complete appurtenances of the highest 
type of an English household, where the master 
of all was not without the most commendable do- 
mestic habits— where he kept in his hall the 
axes with which he wanders about his park to 
score the trees that the woodman may fell — he 
was not unmindful of the family muniments, and 
bad them preserved ina fire-proof room. I saw 
some of them, with their seals, going back to 
the times of the Conqueror, when the Gros- 
veneurs were in his train. These parchments 
were just at the moment affording his librarian 
the task of making an index. I found that the 
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Royal Historical MS. Commission had already 
been before me, and had noted for scholars’ use 
what there is of historic interest in these house- 
hold manuscripts. I shall have something more 
to say of the operation of this Commission 
in another letter, and I hope I may yet see 
Congress willing to fashion a similar Com- 
mission for the preservation and registry of out 
own American records. 


WHO OWNS THE MERCANTILE 
BRARY OF PHILADELPHIA? 
BY J: EDMANDS, LIBRARIAN, 
From the Ph Press 

THE question has been raised as to the rela 
tionship of the shareholders in the Mercantile 
Library Company to that institution. The mat- 
ter is one of importance on general grounds, and 
especially in its relation to the proposal to make 
the Mercantile the basis of a free public library. 

In its general features the Mercantile Library 
of this city resembles the institutions existin 
other cities under the same or a similar name 
It, however, differs from the most of thein in be 
ing organized ona stock basis. The most of the 
members have a certificate of stock, similar in 
form to ordinary stock certificates, declaring that 
the rightful possessor is the owner of a portion 
of the property of the company. Does this feat- 
ure of the Mercantile Library distirguish it in 
any radical or essential respect from-those other | 
institutions ? 

he Mercantile Library in New York is an or- 
dinary subscription library. A person becomes 
entitled to use it by paying an initiation fee of 
say three dollars, and an annual or semi-annual 
fee of two or four doliars for as many years as he 
may wish to continue his membership. If he 
ceases his yearly or half yearly payments, even 
after a short period, he does not receive back any 
portion of his initiation fee. It goes, with othe 
moneys paid for the use of the library or given 
to it, into the general treasury of the institution. 
By the aid of these initiation fees, and of gifts 
made to itof money and books, the library has 
beea constantly growing. Those who have made 
donations to it have been actuated by a desire and 
to aid in the building up of an agency 
that should remain an ever-active power for good 
in the community. It has existed for many 
years, and thousands have through successive 
years enjoyed its benefits, and in turn contributed 
in their measure to its growth. Those who at 
any one period were the active members were not 
ia any proper sense the owners of the property; 
they simply held and managed it as trustees for 
the public. 

In the case of our Mercantile Library, a arger 
sum was charged to those who became members, 
and it was not called an initiation fec, but the re- 
ceipt for it was made out in the form of a certifi- 
cate of stock. And it was provided that any 
member who desired to discontinue his annual 
payments and his use of the library might trans- 
fer his right to another person, who thereupon 
could have the use of the library on payment of 
the usual annual fee without paying an entrance 
fee. And so it appears that a certificate of stock | 
instead of being an evidence of ownership is | 
merely a transferable initiation fee. The com- | 
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pany will not refund any part of what one has 
paid to become a member on his withdrawing, 
but it allows him to sell or give it to any other 
person who will take his place as a member 

lhe Mercantile Library not a mercantile 
corporation, though its certificates of stock are in 
the same form and the shares have been sold in 
the stock market. As distinguished from corpo 
rations maintained for individual gain, it belongs 
to the general class of charitable and philanthrop- 
ic associations. It has received many thousand 
dollars and thousands of books, which have becn 
given to it in the expectation that it would be 
perpetuated as one of the important educational 
institutions of the city. It would be manifestly 
unjust to pervert such public gifts to individual 
emolument, for those who are now the members 
of the company to wind up its affairs and divide 
the property among themselves. They would 
have the right to do this, of course, if it were 
a mercantile corporation and the certificates of 
stock were evidence of real ownership. 

Whatever doubts there may have been on other 


is 


grounds as to the right of the present members 
to dispose of the property, the matter is placed 
beyond dispute by an act of our Legislature 
which provides that in case of the solution of 
such a corporation its property shall pass to such 
other company as most fully promote the 
object that it was intended to advance 


NEW YORK’S PUBLIC LIBRARIANS. 


Abridged / eon. Y.# 
FREDERICK SAUNDERS. — For a brief sketch of 
his history it may be well to cite the London 
Academy of this year: ** Mr. F: Saunders, a na 


tive of London, in the same year in which Queer 
Victoria ascended the throne went to the United 


States as a representative of Messrs. Saunders & 


Otley, who thus tried to obtain copyright pro 
tection for American editions of their books 
They were unsuccessful. Mr. Saunders, after the 


abandonment of this enterprise, devoted himsel! 
to literature, and received the honorary degree of 
M.A. from Madison University in 1853 bic 
was one of the editors of a New York paper and 
a frequent contributor to periodical literature. 
In 18sq he became ass ot librarian of the As- 
tor Library, and since 1876 has been its librarian. 
His published books are ‘ Salad for the solitary’ 
(1853). ‘Salad for the social’ (18*6), ‘ Mosaics’ 
(18s9), ‘ Festival of song’ (illustrated selections 


ist: 


1866), * Evenings with the sacred poets’ (156) 
‘ Pastime papers’ (1855), and ‘ The story of some 
famous books.’ If the excellence of ‘ Salad for 
the solitary” has not been surpassed, nor even 


quite reached, in Mr. Saunders’ later productions, 
and if the qualities that constituted its charm are 
in these essays, they are 
Mr. Saunders claims 


less highly developed 
present notwithstanding. 
no high critical faculty and no great depth of re- 
search; he is a genuine lover of literature and un 
dersiands the fine art of gossip.” 

On the death of Dr. Cogswell, who held the 
dual office of librarian and superintendent, Mr. 
Saunders was promoted to the former post and 
Mr. Robbins Little was elected of the 
Board of Trustees and created superintendent, 


Wituiam T. Prories born in Wil 
mington, Del., forty-seven years ago, and after 


member 


was 
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graduating from St. Mary's College in 1863 came 
to New York. Soon after his arrival he joined 
the Mercantile Library and at once took an ac- 
tive interest in its affairs. He was elected a di- 
rector in 1868, and one year later became its 
corresponding secretary. The following year 
saw him vice-president. The office of president 
was subsequently offered to him, but he declined 
it. Upon the retirement of Mr. A. M. Palmer 


from the post of librarian in 1872 Mr. Peoples | 


was called to fill the vacancy. Heat first refused 
the offer, but accepted it when it was tendered to 
him again in 1873. Mr. Peoples has been the 
president of the New York Library Association. 

Among the changes that Mr. Peoples made in 
the method of caring for the great collection un- 
der his charge none was of more importance than 
his new system of shelving. There were 229,212 
volumes in the library at the time of the last an- 
nual report, and new books are being added at the 
rate of 7000 a year. Since Mr. Peoples became 
librarian there has been no shelf classification by 
numbers. The standard works are shelved un- 
der the authors’ names, and where there are more 
books than one by an author they are arranged 
alphabetically by titles only. Works of fiction 
are shelved alphabetically by titles only. Pub- 
lic documents are arranged alphabetically under 
States and cities. 

Each book is entered on the catalogue three 
times — once under the author’s name, once un- 
der the title, and once under the subject. 

In 1874 Mr. Peoples established the card cata- 
logue system. This catalogue has the double 
merit of being extremely simple and exceedingly 
cheap. This latter merit may be better under. 
stood when the reader is informed that to printa 
complete catalogue of the books up to date 
would cost not far from $100,000. 

Among the other improvements devised by 
Mr. Peoples is an inspection counter free to the 
patrons of the library. This consists of a fair se- 
lection of the latest works, which are spread out 
for the inspection of those readers who are not 
quite sure what book they want. They want 
something new, but they want to be certain that 
the work is worth perusal before they draw it out. 
By spending a few minutes at the inspection 
counter they can hurriedly scan the pages of the 
newest books and make their choice with some 
degree of certainty. 


Jacos Scuwarrz ‘gives out more books than 
any other librarian in New York City. The 
Aprrentices’ Library only contains 85,000 books, 
but last year it circulated over 250,000 volumes. 
Mr. Schwartz went to the library as an assistant 
in 1863,and has been there continuously ever 
since. When the librarian, Mr. W. J. Van Nor- 
den, died, in 1871, Mr. Schwartz succeeded to the 
office. In 1863 the library contained only 30.000 
works, and certain restrictions were placed upon 
those who were allowed to partake of its privi- 
leges. In 1866 the shelves were thrown open to 
the public, and since then the institution has 
made wonderful strides in prosperity and useful- 
ness, 

Besides the care of his library Mr. Schwartz 
has found leisure time to pursue a fascinating 
branch of study, the results of which are widely 
known to the American and foreign students of 


Egyptology. Mr. Schwartz has a large private 
library devoted to works bearing upon the sub- 
| ject, and his researches have been published both 
| at home and abroad. 


GerorGe H. Moore, LL.D.., is the oldest libra- 
rian in point of continuous service in this city. 
In 1840 he came to this city, and one year later 
he began his prc sional career in the library of 
the Historical Society. In 1849 he became the 
librarian, and in 1875 he took charge of the rich 
| collections of Mr. Lenox, and to his great knowl- 
edge of the value of rare works the present effi- 
ciency of the library is largely due. In its 
peculiar line the Lenox Library has become the 
most valuable collection in the world, and con- 
tains many works of inestimable worth to the 
scholar. 

Dr. Moore is well known to the reading public 
as the author of several historical works, chief 
among which are the ‘‘ Treason of Major-Gen- 
eral Charles Lee,” ‘‘ Slavery in Massachusetts,” 
and ‘‘ Witchcraft in Massachusetts.” He hasalso 
contributed various works upon constitutional 
and legal history and bibliography. 


GeorGe H. BAKER, who succeeded the widely 
known Melvil Dewey as the head of the Colum- 
bia College Library, is a graduate of Amherst 
College, and after taking the post-graduate course 
he spent two years in pursuing a university course 
in Germany. Consequently he brought to his 
new labors a well-equipped mind and a thorough 
knowledge of the duties he had assumed. In 
1883 the library contained less than 50,000 vol- 
umes. It now has 107,000, over 10,000 of which 
were added last year. Mr. Baker has superin- 
tended the buying since the number passed the 
50 000 mark, and his present promotion, upon 
the occasion of Mr. Dewey’s acceptance of the 
State librarianship at Albany, has been earned by 
meritorious work. 


W: J. C. Berry is the only librarian the 
Bar Association has ever had. He joined its 
service when the library was started in 1870, and 
every volume of the 2406 that comprise the most 
complete law library in America was acquired 
under his direction. The value of these volumes 
cannot be estimated. Some of themare the only 
ones in existence. The statutory sets are the 
most complete in this country, and the reading- 
rooms are consulted by lawyers from every State 
in the Union. Not only does the library contain 
the best American works, but it is remarkably 
rich in foreign works. When Lord Coleridge 
was here a few years ago he expressed amaze- 
ment at the completeness of the Indian and Afri- 
can reports, which, he said, was not exceeded by 
any library in London. 

Mr. Berry came to this work from a large law 
publishing house, and since his service he has 
been graduated by the Columbia College Law 
School, so that his experience is invaluable to 
such applicants for information, and their name 
is legion, who come to the library ignorant as to 
what works they should consult. The law libra- 
rian is in a certain way a mentor to his patrons 
and a walking index of topics, points and authors, 
and in that dual capacity Mr. Berry has no su- 
perior in the country. 
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THE AMELIAS.GIVIN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
MOUNT HOLLY SPRINGS, PA. 


In May of 1889 Miss Amelia S. Givin, of Car- 
lisle, the daughter of the late Robert Givin, who 
for many years was President of the Mount Hol- 
ly Paper Company, and niece of Major Samuel 
Givin, the present President of that corporation, 
made known her intention of building and equip- 
ping for the residents of her native town a“ Free 
Library.” 
ment ground was broken for the building. The 
building is built of brown-stone from the Hum- 
melstown quarries, is 65 feet long by 30 feet wide, 
with a clear story of 20 feet in height. The di- 
vision into separate apartments is made by low 
partitions of oak, of open, interlaced, turned spin- 
dles, known as ‘‘ Moorish fret-work.” From the 
reception-room access is gained on the right to 
the two reading-rooms, on the left to the library 
proper. Opposite the entrance is a large hand- 
some brick and brown-stone mantel with an open 
fireplace. An alcove forming part of the library 
is appropriated for the librarian. From this a 


light spiral stairway leads to the gallery, which is | 


connected with a room over the entrance to be 
used for private study and for students pursuing 
special researches. The entire interior finish, 
floors, ceilings, and furniture is of solid Indiana 
oak, highly finished. The style isthe Romanesque. 
Che building is heated by hot water and lighted 
by electricity. The shelving of the library has a 
capacity of from 4000 to 5000 books, and the room 
is so arranged that more space can be given to 
meet the demands. The contractor was George 
Rice, Esq., of Pittsburg, who made the plans, as- 
sisted by Architect Jas, F. Steen. 


BOOK SIZES. 
Robert Grimshaw in The Writer for July 


EverY one whose range of reading is at all 
extended, and who has to buy books, has felt the 
inconvenience of having so many different sizes 
aad proportions of bound volumes. Every one 
who has a library, particularly if he classifies his 
books according to subjects, will agree with me 
that the nuisance of having so many sizes and 
styles, and so many colors, is grievous. Here 
are octavos of x6, 9x 8x 63g, 8'g 
inches, and so on, jostling so-called duodecimos, 
734x514, 7x5, 64¢x 44, and all sorts of sizes ; 
and, indeed, some alleged octavus are smaller 
than some which, by reason of the sheet having 
been folded a certain number of times — a pro- 
cess which does not in the least interest the 
reader — are dubbed duodecimos, The result is 
that a distinction, that once meant something 
and aided a trifle ina library classification, is now 
a“ distinction without adifference ;” in fact, may 
result in serious misinformation, Just how 
many pages of type a printer locks up within 
one chase of iron, of size unknown to the reader, 
and affecting him not the slightest, the reader 
cares not. 


sheet has no bearing upon anything that the 


book-reader or the book-buyer wants to know, 
or which could help him in any way did he know 
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Within a week after this anncunce- | 


Just how many times a binder foldsa | 


it. But whether a book-owner can stow withina 

space seven by ten feet 800 or goo volumes of a 

given thickness concerns him. Whether or not 

he can fill each shelf well, all the way across, so 

as to leave little space for dust to sift in between 
; the shelf and the book-tops, concerns him. 
| Whether his case has to project eight inches or 
ten makes a difference to him, and whether he 
can put his books in neat rows, well aligned in 
| front, or only straggled and uneven, is likewise of 
momént to him. It also makes a difference in 
cost whether books are printed from about four 
| or five different sizes of paper, or are made from 
| forty to fifty, because the more sizes paper-dealers 
| have to carry and mills have to make, the higher 
the price per pound will be for any one size. 


HOW TO MAKE A LIBRARY USEFUL TO 
A MUSEUM. 


By way of increasing the educatioual value of 
the collections in the Museum, and of giving 
| illustrations to readers of books in the public li- 
brary, a system of reference cards has been 
adopted by the officers of the Peabody Academy 
of Science, giving the author’s name, title, and 
call number of such books in the Salem ( Mass.) 
Public Library as treat of the specimens or 
the groups of specimens upon which the cards 
are placed. The cards used are of a bluish tint 
in order that they may at once be distinguished 
from the specimen labels, which are dull buff. 
The cards for one to three titles are the size of a 

postal card, and the cards are provided for as 
| many as ten titles. The constant portions of 
| the text are printed in a clear black type, the 
| subjects and titles being written with black ink. 
| As an illustration, a card in one of the cases con- 
| taining corals reads : 


IDY ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


PEABC 


: For information in regard to CORALS con- 
: sult the following books in the 
SALEM PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The italicized portions are written ; the others 
are printed. The suggestion originated with Mr. 
| Jones, of the Salem Public Library. “It is, so 
| far as we know,” says the Salem gazette, “anew 
| idea, ours being the first museum to place such 

cards in its cases, although, in a general way, 
references to books have been made on labels 
| and in catalogues before. It is an excellent plan 
| and one which other institutions are likely to 
follow. The educational features of a collection 
, like that in East India Marine Hall cannot be 
too forcibly called to public attention. With our 
normal and high schools, and the proximity of 
numerous other schools and academies of higher 
grade in neighboring towns, it is of the utmost 
| importance that these scientific and educational 
| institutions should work in harmony, in order to 
| be of the greatest value to the public.” 


= 
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Librarn School. 


THE year opened Wednesday, September 23, 
for the senior class, which has the following 
outline of study for the fall term : 

SENIOR OUTLINE OF STUDY. 


. 
INSTRUCTORS. 
Library economy .... 1 2 | Melville Dewey. 
Library book-keepin 1 
Bibliography......... I 6 | Walter S. Biscoe. 
Reading seminar..... 4 | M..S. Cutler. 
General seminar...... 1 2 
Local libraries........ oe 2 
Cataloging........... t ro | M..S.Cutlerand Ada 
A. Jones. 
Reference work...... 1 Dunkin V. R. Johns- 
ton. 
Language lessons.... 1 
SENIOR CLASS. 
Ada Bunnell, Flint, Mich, 
University of Michigan, 1878 - 82; Library School, 1889 - 
yo. 
William Savage Burns, Bath, N. Y. 
B.A., Yale College, 1887; Library School, 1889 - 90. 
Lydia Aurelia Dexter, Chicago, III. 


B.A., University of Chicago, 1884; Library School, 1889 - 


90. 

Jennie Young Middleton, Andover, Mass. 
Ripon College, 1887 - 89; Library School, 1889-90. 

Charles William Plimpton, Charles River, Mass. 
Harvard College, 1865 - 66; Library School, 1889-90. 

Louise Mathilde Sutermeister, Kansas City, Mo. 
Library School, 1888 - 89. 

Martha Thorne Wheeler, Albany, N. Y. 


Library School, 1889 - 9c. 

The entrance examinations, as appended, were 
held Wednesday, Oct. 1, and resulted in the 
matriculation of the following persons, on Fri- 


day, Oct. 3: 
JUNIOR CLASS. 


Sophia Louise Bacon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pratt Institute Library, 1833 - 90. 

Waller Irene Bullock, Baltimore, Md. 

Bertha Bidwell Burton, East Cleveland, O. 

Mary Louise Davis, Northboro, Mass. 

Mary Ellis, Albany, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Louisa Foote, Albany, N. Y. 
B.A., Syracuse University, 1888. 

Bessie Rutherford Macky, Media, Penn. 


B.A., Wellesley College, 1889. 


Mary Emma Peirce, La Fayette, Ind. 


Mary Esther Robins, Lakeville, Ct. 
Anna Gaylord Rockwell, East Windsor Hill, Ct. 
Katharine Lucinda Sharp, Chicago, Ill. 


Ph. B., Northwestern University, 1885; Ph.M., 1889; 
Scoville Institute Library, 1888 - 90. 
Elizabeth King Taylor, Roselle, N. J. 
Hattie Ann Walker, New York City. 
Graduated Mt. Holyoke Sem., 1870; Olivet Church Li 
brary, 1883 - 90. 
Evelyn Mary Watkins, Albany, N. Y. 
Bertha Seidel Wetzell, Danville, Penn. 
Thomas Beaver Free Library, 1888 - 89. 


The junior class devote the month of October 


| to cataloging, varied by four lectures weekly on 
other subjects. They also join the seniors oncea 
week in the reading seminar, and spend one hour 
daily in reading under direction of the faculty. 
Mary S. Curcer. 
N. ¥. State Lisrary, Oct, 4, 1890, 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK. 
SECOND ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR THE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE STATE LIBRARY. 


PART I. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1890 —TIME 9:30 A.M.- 
12:30 P.M. 


1. Give the authors of the following works : 
Sesame and lilies, Sartor resartus, Rasselas, 
Progress and poverty, Hypatia, Novum organ- 
um, Consuelo, The wandering Jew, Essays of 
Elia, Jerusalem delivered. 

2. Name as many works as you can of the fol- 
lowing authors: Washington Irving, O. W. 
Holmes, Goldsmith, Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Schiller, Dante, Virgil, Plato. 

3. Describe briefly (about 4g page) the char- 
acter of the following books : Pilgrim’s progress, 
Looking backward, Githe’s Faust. 

4. Give the titles of 10 of Shakespeare’s plays, 
and state of each whether a tragedy, comedy, or 
historical play. 

5. Mention 10 English poets and the titles of 2 
poems of each. 

6. Mention 5 American poets and the titles of 
2 poems of each, also a brief quotation from each 
poet. 

7. Name the ro greatest works of fiction that 
you have read. 

8. Give the plot and criticise (about 1 page) 
any good work of fiction that you have read. 

g. Mention ro leading historians with one work 
of each. 

10. Give the name of any author of note who 
has written on the French revolution, and men- 
tion a novel illustrating that period. 

tr. Mention one writer and one of his books 
on each of the following subjects: Philosophy, 
religion, political economy, education, philology, 
astronomy, geology, evolution, fine arts, and 
travels. 

12. Mention 6 of the best general American 
magazines and one American magazine on each 
of the following subjects: Political economy, 
science, art, and history. 

13. Translate with dictionary the following title- 
pages: Gerhart (Adolphe). Traité des résist- 
ances du cheval, ou Méthode raisonnée de dres- 
sage des chevaux difficiles, donnant la solution de 
tous les problémes embarrassants qui peuvent se 
présenter dans le dressage du cheval de selle et 
en général dans la pratique de l’équitation, et 
philosophie hippique déduite de la physiologie 
et de la mécanique animales. 

14. Baumgart, Mx. Die Stipendien und Stift- 
ungen zu Gunsten der Studirenden an allen Uni- 


; 
| 


October, | 


versitiiten desdeutschen Reichs, nebst den Statu- 
ten und Bedingungen fiir die Bewerbung und den 
Vorschriften iiber die Stunduag resp. den Erlass 
des Collegienhonorars. Nach amtlichen Quellen 
zusammengestellt und herausgegeben 


1s. Monumenta seculi xvi. historiam illus- 
trantia. Ed. collegit, ordinavit P. Balan. Volu- 
men I. Clementis vii. epistola per Sadoletum 


scripte, quibus accedunt variorum ad papam et 
ad alios epistole. 

PART II, 
WEDNESDAY, Ocr. 1, I890— TIME 2 to § P.M. 

1. Give the artists of the following pictures : 
Sistine Madonna, Last judgment, Horse fair, 
Angelus, 

2. Mention 10 cities and towns in Europe that 
you would like to visit, and one point of interest 
in each which helps to make it famous. 

3. Name 10 prominent American railroads. 

4. Give the names of 4 well-known free-traders 
and 4 well-known protectionisis, either writers or 
public men. 

5. Mention 5 men 
of state in England, Germany, or America, dur- 
ing the last 10 years, and explain briefly in what 
way. 

6. Mention to leading questions of the day, 
either political, social, or religious. 

7. Express on a single page your views on the 
importance and present status of any one of these 
questions. 

8. Write briefly what is suggested to your 
mind by the following names: Pass of 


who have influenced affairs | 


Ther- | 
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‘* We said, when the Library School was estab- 
lished, that it would be worth while to have a 
school for trustees as well as for librarians and 
their assistants. The ignorance of trustees about 
library matters is necessarily great. When ap- 
pointed, they generally know absolutely nothing 
of library management, and sometimes very little 
of literature; and yet, because they have been 
elected by the town meeting or appointed by the 
City Council, and have the power, they at once 
feel themselves qualified to decide everything. 
If they are wise enough to secure a competent 
librarian and let him run the library under criti- 
cism, not as to details but as to results, perhaps 
the less they know the better ; for sometimes a 
little knowledge in a trustee isa dangerous thing. 
Competent librarians are not always to be had, 
though, thanks to the Library Association, and 
especially to the Library School, they are becom- 
ing morecommon. To select a librarian well, 
however, requires some knowledge of library 
affairs, and at least the feeling that the selection 
is a serious matter, and not to be governed by 
party association, or personal friendship, or 
charitable feeling. Then there are broad ques- 
tions of library policy which must be decided by 
the Board, and broad questions of management 
on which the best librarian may be glad to have 
advice. Whatever, then, interests trustees in the 
science of the library, enlarges their views of its 
possibilities, and familiarizes them with the ques- 


} tions under discussion, will be inthe end a great 


mopyle, St. Helena, Magna Charta, Fort Sumter, | 


Walden Pond, Brook Farm, McKinley bill, Dom 
Pedro, Gcorge Kennan, Ober-Ammergau, Philip- 
pa Fawcett. 

g. Give the names of 20 famous women of the 
century. 

10. What is your idea of the functions of a 
college library ? 


Library Economn and fjistorp. 


GENERAL 

Librarians in council. (In Nation, Oct. 9.) 1 p. 

“It isevident that the policy — to which atten- 
tion was called in our notes last year — of divid- 
ing into sections in which shall be grouped lib- 
raries of like interest, will be still further extended 
in the future. Already three States —- New York, 
Iowa and New Hampshire — have organized State 
associations. It will probably be found expedient 
in thickly settled States to have even greater sub- 
division. Massachusetts, for example, might 
have a general conference with headquarters at 
Boston, an Essex County conference with head- 
quarters at Salem, a central Massachusetts con- 
ference meeting at Worcester, and a Western 
Massachusetts conference meeting at Springfield. 
Each conference would come together two or 
three times a year to discuss a dinner and talk 
over plans for library improvements and library 
extension. This, in fact, is only adopting the 


method of some of the religious denominations.” 
* * 


gain ; and this will be the effect of the new move- 
ment. 

“ Moreover, ignorance is not the only evil to be 
removed. Indifference is not unknown among 
trustees, and a want of faith in the higher educa- 
tional work of libraries, born of ignorance and in- 
difference. The trustees who come to the meet 
ings of the Association must be already thoroughly 
interested, or they would not come; they will 
easily catch the enthusiastic spirit which has al- 
ways been one of the characteristics of these 
meetings, and will diffuse it among their associ- 
ates. They will also, perhaps, induce them to 
read the very well-considered paper of Mr. C. C, 
Soule, himself a trustee, on the duties of trustees, 
and the bright paper of Miss H. E. Green of 
the Boston Atheneum on library experts, which 
digressed on to the same subject.” 


Library list. An international list of libraries 
with more than 50,000 volumes has been pre- 
pared by P. E. Richter, of the Royal Library, 
Dresden. ‘The first part, just issued (Leipzig: 
Hedeler), shows the following comparison: The 
so largest libraries in Germany possess about 
12,700,000 volumes, against England with about 
6,450,000, and North America with about 6,100,- 
ooo volumes. With each library is given, besides 
the number of volumes, the annual amount avail- 
able for purchases, and other special features 
supplied for this purpose by the different libra- 
rians. 


Sailor's librarics. Every American war-ship 
has a library. Sailors like beer, and the bum- 
boats charge 25 cents for three bottles, One 
cent of the money for each bottle goes into the 
library fund. The sailor shuns, asa rule, marine 
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fiction. Fiction he loves, but ordinary books that 
deal with his life are so inaccurate and absurd 
that he won't read them. Capt. Marryat’s works 
are read, and occasionally W. Clark Russell is 
read. Mrs. Southworth, Charlotte M. Braeme, 
Augustus Evans-Wilson, and Alexander Dumas 
are favorites. 


Small town libraries. A novel idea is being 
carried out by Mr. W. S. Deming, of Springfield, 
for the placing of libraries in small towns where 
no public library exists. Each one of several 
hundred people subscribes $1 a year and selects 
any book at that price which he desires to own. 
All the books selected are then placed in a tem- 
porary library, and every subscriber has the privi- 
lege of reading each one. At the end of the year 
the subscribers draw out the books they origi- 
nally selected, so that the cost for the year’s 
reading is practically nothing. Such a plan seems 
feasible—in fact, has been successfully carried 
out by Mr. Deming in the West — and any move- 
ment to aid in the extension of reading facilities 
is to be commended, especially where it extends 
to those who could not otherwise afford such a 
benefit. 

LOCAL. 

Allegheny City, Pa. Carnegie L. The J. B. 
Lippincott Company have just received an order 
for about gooo volumes from the managers. This 
is the first order for the new library which An- 
drew Carnegie has given to Allegheny City on 
condition that it appropriates $10,000 a year for 
the purchase of books. 

There were three firms competing for the or- 
der, the greatest rival of the Philadelphia house 
having been Scribners, of New York. A Pitts- 
burg concern was the other competitor. A long 
list of books desired was first sent to the publish- 
ers, and their figures for each ascertained. At 
Lippincott’s it was stated that it was one of the 
most difficult jobs that had ever come under their 
notice. The list had evidently been compiled 
from an old catalogue, and many of the books 
named had long been out of print. It will take 
nearly six months to fill the order. 

As would be thought. the order calls for a very 
general collection of books. Thestandard works 
of reference, such as dictionaries, encyclopzdias, 
etc., are included in the list of scientific publica- 
tions, and books of travel, biography, poetry, and 
fiction. The classicauthors are well represented, 
and even the light fiction of the present day is 
not overlooked, but will stand beside the master- 
pieces of Thackeray, Dickens, Eliot, Scott, Ir- 
ving, Hawthorne, and Cooper. 


Ambier, Pa. The plans for the cut stone 
building for the Ambier Union Library Company 
are in the hands of contractors, and work will be 
commenced on the building soon. It is designed 
to accommodate a library, a fine reading-room, 
and a private family, and will be equipped 
throughout with all modern conveniences. It 
will be located on Butler Avenue, the principal 
thoroughfare of the borough, and will cost about 
$6000. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Y. M.'s L. Prof. W.M. Slaton, 
of the Boys’ High School, who became president 


in May, has already secured ro2 new members 
for the library, in addition to 125 secured before 
he became president. ‘‘ Nearly all are young 
men, the graduates of the Boys’ High School, 
who have at one time or another been under 
Professor Slaton’s tuition. It is a high tribute 
to his worth as an educator that every boy who 
ever enjoyed the advantage of Professor Slaton’s 
tuition has felt the good influence of his teacher's 
personality to such an extent that he is always 
his friend.” 


Bar Harbor ( Me.) L. Work on the new library 
building has been commenced, and the foundation 
is nearly completed. The building will be 114 
stories, 30 feet on the front, and 50 feet deep. 
The lot where the new library is to be erected is 
on Ledge Lawn Avenue. 


Beaver Dam (Wis.) P. L. The Williams P. L. 
building will be completed this autumn. It is 
a two-story stone building with a tower, E. T. 
Mix & Co., of Milwaukee, architects. 

‘*The Beaver Dam Library, like most successful 
institutions, is the result of steady growth. In 
1884 the citizens raised $1200, and invested 
$1000 of it in books for a free library. The 
Common Council furnished a room in the city 
hail, and alibrary was opened, after Dec. 1 of the 
same year, two-afternoons and evenings in the 
week. Its popularity was so great that in the 
following April the citizens voted to sustain it 
under the State law, and have since levied a mill 
tax annually for its support. The room soon be- 
came too small, and in 1886 the council bought 
an adjoining building and gave the use of the up- 
per floor to the library. In this room the work 
and scope of the library enlarged rapidly. With 
a wisdom which time has amply demonstrated 
the directors determined at first to make the in- 
stitution as free as possible. 

‘The library was not weighted down with a 
reading-room, and so was opened after the re- 
moval in 1886 but three days in the week. On 
those days, however, it was really opened. 
Children and grown people —those whose hands 
were clean and manners quiet — were freely ad- 
mitted to the shelves, and had the great privilege 
of learning how to select books. The children 
have learned how and where to find subjects they 
desired, and the training given at and through 
the library has been a strong stimulus to all the 
work of the schools. Books have been pro- 
vided for the little ones, and the aim has been to 
draw the children at as early an age as possible. 
The result is shown in the fact that nearly 45 per 
cent. of the books drawn are taken by children. 

“ The annual circulation has been about 12,000 
volumes. This, how: ver, by no means measures 
its worth, as many of those who use it most draw 
very few books. The tables near the reference 
shelves are frequently filled with students, and 
during the winter by members of the Ladies’ Art 
and Travel Class, which has lived through three 
seasons, and last winter numbered 200 members. 

“The freedom bestowed has not been abused. 
No book has ever been stolen from the library 
shelves, and the patrons are continually learning 
to take better care of the volumes they handle. 
In the library, as elsewhere, liberty — and conse- 
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quent responsibility — under a careful supervision, 
are the best educators, 

‘* The library shelves ndw contain something 
more than 4000 volumes carefully selected, and 
largely chosen to aid in developing any special 
lines of thought which have showed themselves 
among the students and patrons. 

“Those who have watched the library carefully 
can see a decided change inthe average character 
of the books selected. This is most clearly ap- 
parent among the boys who commenced as story 
readers when the library opened. Many of these 
have been branching out on lines of special study, 
and are clamoring for technical works that the 
library has not been able to buy. 

“J: J. Williams was born in Nelson, Madison 
County, N. Y., July 28, 1820. His parents re- 
moved to Brunswick, Medina County, O., in 1837. 
He remained with them, working on the home 
farm until he reached his majority. He then 
commenced work in a woollen mill, earning at 
first but $8 per month. After a time he became 
clerk in a store, and in 1849 he came to the vil- 
lage of Lowell, in Dodge County, in this State, 
and opened a store of his own. While a resident 
of Lowell Mr. Williams was postmaster for some 
years, and was a member of the Legislature in 
1857, and again in 1861. In 1864 he retired from 
active business and removed to Beaver Dam. 
His wealth and excellent business judgment 
caused him to be made President of the National 
Bank, a position he has ever since retained. 
1867 — 72 he was Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the Fourth District. In 1882, when the Beaver 
Dam cotton mills were erected, Mr. Williams 
was chosen President, and still retains that office. 

“Mr. Williams has made no money by specula- 
tions or strokes of unexpected fortune, but slowly 
and patiently, by his own unaided efforts, he has 
achieved a fortune that is esteemed a handsome 
one even in these days of great properties. Not 
a penny of it, however, has been gained by in- 
direction. He has always been noted for scru- 
pulous honesty and unswerving integrity in all 
the relations of life. 

‘The growing interest in the library, and the 
character of its work, drew from Mr. Williams, 
early last April, the magnificent offer of $25,000 
to build a library building, provided the city would 
purchase a suitable lot. The offer was met by 
the city in the same splendid spirit which caused 
it, and the council, by a unanimous vote, pur- 
chased the most conspicuous lot in the city, ata 
cost of $12,200, asthe site. The meeting which 
voted this amount —so large for a town of its 
size — was attended by an enthusiastic body of 
citizens, and the action of the council met with uni- 
versal approval.— 7 he evening Wisconsin, July 18. 


Boston Mechanics’ Apprentices’ L. Mechanics’ 
apprentices: how they formed a library asso- 
ciation long ago, and what became of it. (In 
Boston 7ranscript, Aug. 9.) 1 1-3 col. 


Brooklyn L. The nucleus of the collection was 
the gathering of a large number of excerpts from 
the columns of newspapers by H. K. W. Wil- 
cox, a war correspondent, who had collected 
them in relation to certain lines for a score of 
years. He left the collection to the library after 


they had remained useless for a considerable 
period of time. Mr. Librarian Bardwell deter- 
mined to utilize them. He set some of his as- 
sistants to sort the scraps, and they were arranged 
by subjects and pasted on sheets of uniform size. 

There are upward of 50 volumes already made 
up, with about 350 clippings in each, and three 
times as many not yet pasted and prepared for 
use, making a total of over 75,000 clippings. 

Mr. Bardwell said that it was consulted already 
as much as any of the reference volumes placed 
upon the shelves in the central part of the library 
for the convenient use of members. The boxes 
are put in a place where they may easily be con- 
sulted, and each looks like a volume of large size 
as it stands in the row. One side is a lid, and 
when it is opened it is easy to draw out the sheets 
to consult them and replace them without dis- 
turbing the order. Persons unable to find what 
they want in books of reference often secure the 
needed information in the library of clippings. 
Some of the important recent occurrences cov- 
ered by a complete collection of scraps are the 
blizzard of -.arch 12, 1888, the Johnstown flood, 
high tides at Coney Island, the World's Fair, 
and the Kemmler case. The field of biography 
is also completely covered in certain lines, and 
the collection of facts in this line resembles that 
which is customary in newspaper offices for the 
obituary columns. 


Butte (Montana) L. A. Arrangements have 
been made fora series of lectures to be given in 
behalf of the library, Joseph Cook being first on 
the list. 


Chicago (iil). Crerar L. The Daily News 
says: “ The will of the late John Crerar, which 
disposed of an estate of nearly $3,000,000, much 
of it being bequeathed to charitable and religious 
institutions in this city, is to be contested. The 
attorneys in the case are A. W. Brownand Frank 
A. Stirtan. These lawyers say that the John 
Crerar Library, for the erection and maintenance 
of which Mr. Crerar left over $2,000,000, will 
never be built, if the contesting heirs win the 
case. The heirs who will make the contest are 
living in this city and in different parts of On- 
tario.”” 

Dr. Poole, in an interview, when asked about 
the attempt of the Crerar heirs, said that he was 
confident that it would not be broken. Mr. 
Crerar, it is true, wrote the original draft himself; 
but it was carefully revised and rewritten by 
Messrs. Williams and Jackson, his legal advisers 
and executors, and is regarded by them as sound 
in every part. 

Chicago P. L. The Board has placed in the 
hands of the Committee on Administration the 
question of the feasibility of establishing a chain 
of reading-rooms in the suburbs, to which access 
may be had to current American and British 
periodicals and magazines. It has been found 
that in several of the annexed towns rooms at 
present unoccupied are now held by the city 
under old contracts. The rent on these is paid 
regularly, and no use is made of the rooms, and 
it is contemplated to utilize these, possibly as 
reading-rooms. At Ravenswood the citizens 
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have for years maintained a free library in a 
building worth $8000 or $g000. Since annexa- 
tion the people feel as if the city should keep 
this up, and a movement is on foot to turn it 
over to the Library Board. If tendered and ac- 
cepted the Board will put in about 3000 new 
books, and make it a branch library. 


Council Bluffs (Jowa) L. A. Now that the City 
Council has made a tax levy of one mill for the 
Free Public Library, the trustees will proceed at 
once to furnish that institution with many needed 
improvements. The levy this year is one half 
mill more than that of last year, and it will give 
the library funds to spare in its management. 


Duluth (Minn.) P. L. The following com- 
munication from Mr. George Spencer explains 
itself : 

To tHe Pusiic: As there has been some 
discussion by the press and among our citizens 
about keeping the Public Library and reading- 
room open on Sundays, I wish to state that one 
of the first questions settled after the organiza- 
tion of the Board was that both the library and 
reading-room should be kept open on Sundays 
and holidays from 2 p.m. till g p.m. Books will 
not be distributed to be taken from the building, 
but only for use in the reading-room during 
those hours. This action was taken by the 
unanimous vote of the full Board, and there never 
has been any intention of, or discussion about, 
rescinding their action. The reading-room has 
been kept open on Sundays ever since it was 
opened. 

We have now on the shelves about 2700 vol- 
umes, nearly half of which are ready for use. 
About as many more books have been purchased, 
and are on the way here. By the rst of Octo- 
ber, or at the latest by the middle of that month, 
we hope to have the work far enough advanced 
to commence distribution. 

Mr. Davis has just finished accessioning the 
books, and will begin cataloguing soon. There are 
in all 2525 books that have been accepted, and 
about 300 more that it is not yet decided about. 
Mr. Davis estimates the capacity of the room 
where the books are kept to be about 20,000, 


Hobart College. By the will of James T. Swift, of 
N. Y., Hobart College will receive a valuable col- 
lection of Napoleona, Mr. Swift has spent several 
years in making the collection, 


Hoboken (N. J.) F. P. L. The library opened 
its doors to the people of that city on Thursday, 
October 2. This makes the fourth library put 
in operation under the act of 1884. Paterson 
was the first, followed by Passaic, Newark, and 
now Hoboken. It can no longer be said that 
New Jersey is lacking in the modern library 
spirit. She is fast approaching the head of the 
column, leaving many other States in the rear. 


Jersey City (N./.) F. L. The decision of Judge 
Knapp is momentarily expected by the Library 
Trustees in the mandamus proceedings against 


erly to have been handed down in the June term, 
but Judge Knapp’s illness prevented this. It 
was suggested that a request be sent to Judge 


Magie to determine the matter, but the counsel 
for the Finance Board would not agree ; there- 
fore nothing could be done but wait until his 
honor returned. Another suggestion has been 
made, that the two parties shall settle the issue 
by compromise. This, it is rumored, has been 
offered by the Board of Finance. The appro- 
priation sought by the trustees for last year was 

25,000, and this year the sum will be much 
larger. Generally, the trustees are adverse to 
anything short of the sum claimed, but if a sat- 
isfactory solution can be obtained by compromise 
they will consider it. 


Kansas S. L. The seventh biennial report of 
the State Librarian has been issued by State Li- 
brarian H. J. Dennis. It shows that the library 
has received from all sources during the past two 
years 2764 volumes. 

He also gives a brief history of the Stormont 
fund and library, which has already become a 
valuable feature of the State’s collection of books. 
Mrs. Jane C, Stormont wished to donate to the 
library $5000 as a permanent fund for the pur- 
chase of standard medical books, to be kept sep- 
arately and named in some appropriate way to 
distinguish them as a memorial to her deceased 
husband, Dr. David W. Stormont. And, besides, 
she wished to purchase books to about the same 
value and place them in the library. Her gen- 
erous offer was formally accepted by the legisla- 
ture March 1,1889. The permanent fund, $5000, 
was paid to the State Treasurer by Mrs. Stormont 
and duly invested in school bonds. Up to date 
$300 in interest has been received and invested 
in books. The additional $5000 which Mrs. 
Stormont has so generously donated is already 
being invested, and the books are being carefully 
selected by a committee of physicians appointed 
forthe purpose. There are now 310 volumes 
which have been selected by this committee in 
the library. 


Kearney (Neb.) City LZ. Mr. W. S. Skin- 
ner has asked the Library Board to buy the 1500 
vols, of his circulating library. The Znterprise 
advocates the purchase. ‘‘ His books, so far as 
they go, are of a character to furnish an excel- 
lent foundation for the pubiic library, and they 
can be bought at a saving on the cost of new 
books, though they are as good as new. Mr. 
Skinner's action in starting his library gave an 
impulse to the public library idea, and the action 
of the council in providing the new institution 
left his enterprise without a field. While his was 
a private venture, the public received the benefit 
of it, and he made a loss of several hundred dol- 
lars.” 

Lowell, Mass. An effort is about to be made 
to revive the Young Men’s Catholic Library As- 
sociation, 


Machias, Me. Henry H. Porter, a resident 
millionaire of Chicago, a native of Machias, has 


| given $10,000 and a lot for a free library build- 


the Board of Finance. The decision ought prop- | ing in Machias, to be called the Porter Memorial 


Library. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) P. L. A permanent com- 
mittee to take charge of the erection of the new 


an? 


October, 


public library and museum, at the corner of 
Grand Avenue and Eighth Street, has been ap- 
pointed by the trustees of the Public Library and 
the trustees of the Public Museum. The site is 
secured and paid for, but some further legislation 
will be necessary before enough funds will be 
available to pay for the building. The committee, 


however, will shortly ask architects, both here | 


and elsewhere, to submit designs for the building 
and will proceed with their preparations as far as 
possible under the existing laws. Librarian Lin- 
derfeldt will visit several Eastern cities and 
gather ideas from their library buildings. 

[he Milwaukee Public Library is now four- 
teenth in size among the libraries of the United 
States. The total number of volumes in it is about 
60,000, and the daily circulation, which is con- 
stantly increasing, frequently reaches 7oo volumes, 
It has not been determined how much to spend on 
the new building, but the trustces are bent on hav- 
ing a structure that will be not only secure, but will 
be an ornament to its sightly location, 


Minneapolis (Minn,) P. L. Librarian Put- 


nam has prepared the following circular to send | 


to employers of operatives, clerks, etc.: 

‘* The Library Board is anxious to extend the 
benefits of the Public Library to every operative 
in this city. We find prevalent, however, an im- 
pression that (1) either there is some charge 
attached to membership in the library, or (2) that 
its privileges are confined to those who are so 
fortumate as to have friends among the heavy 
property owners willing to vouch for them. 

‘* We ask your aid in dispelling these illusions, 
(1) by directing the enclosed notice to be posted 


in your establishment; (2) by calling attention to 
its explanation; (3) by yourselves signing guar- 
antees for as many of your employés as you are 


willing to vouch for. We believe the number 
may safely be a large one. Guarantors are 
rarely called upon to make good any loss or 
damage (and almost never a loss) from this class 
of readers, for there is no class so conscientious 
in fulfilling its own obligations. The risk is in- 
deed so slight (not over $1 a year for 100 read- 
ers) that we are sure it will not deter you from 
directing your employés to a good library, whose 
benefits will appear not only in increased enjoy- 
ment of their leisure hours, but also (through 
familiarity with technical literature) in a more 
intelligent efficiency in their work itself.” 


Vew Jersey S. L. Owing to the unsafe con- 
dition of the State Library ceiling, the library will 
be removed to the third floor of the State House. 
Ihe work of putting up shelving will commence 
at once. The west room, which is large and well 
lighted, not only from the windows, but from the 
stained glass skylights above, will be the law 
library. There will be 11 cases placed in this 
room for books. In the east room will be the 
miscellaneous library, and 8 cases will 
placed there. 


The books on these cases will be 
protected by brass wire screen doors. In all 


he 


about 2600 feet of wall shelving will be put up | 


in the two rooms. 


Louisiana Hist. Soc. A meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the Louisiana Historical Associ- 
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ation was held Oct. 2 in Howard Memorial 
Library. Gen. William Miller Owen, Chairman 
of the Archives Committee, reported that all of 
President Davis’ papers, books, manuscripts, 
etc., will be placed in the custody of the associ- 
ation as soon as the building is completed. 
These are as follows: 

Two thousand original letters and telegrams, 
200 pamphlets on war subjects, 125 volumes of 
Congressional Records, 100 volumes (bound) on 
the war, 40 volumes “ Rebellion records,” Presi- 
, dent’s message book (1861-5), 2 President's 
| letter books (1861-5), 7 scrap-books (1861-5), 

a file of Gen. Lee’s letters (1864), and 26 vol- 
| umes of an encyclopaedia. 

These are very valuable papers. They relate 

to the conduct of the war, reports of battles, dip- 

| lomatic reports, etc. The building of the associ- 

ation which is to serve as a depository for Louis- 

j iana records, relics, and archives, now being 

| erected alongside the Howard Library, will be 
finished by November 1. 


N. Y. American Club. The new American 
Club has been incorporated. Its objects are ‘‘to 
| advance its members in the knowledge of the 

English language, estadlish a library, and improve 

its members in the arts of declamation and ora- 

tory.” The principal office is in New York City. 


New York Law Institute. H.W. Winters, the 
librarian, becameinterested in the subject of ‘trust 
combinations” before the courts began to decide 
on the questions involved in their organization 
He made a careful collection of printed matter 
bearing on the legal and economical questions 
arising out of the formation of these combinations, 
and has since obtained copies of the briefs in the 
most important cases, and many other interesting 
documents. He has already collectea and bound 
10 volumes containing the reports of investiga- 
ting committees of the United States House of 
Representatives and of the Canadian House of 
Commons, briefs, addresses, magazine articles, 
and newspaper clippings. 


Paterson(N. J.) F. P. L. (sth 
total 12,951; issued 75.893 (fiction 80.2%), 
| About 7oo photographs were presented by Mr. 
J: Green. About three years ago Mr. Green re- 
tired from business and left Paterson for a pro 
tracted trip around the world. On his journey 
he gathered photographs representing the scen- 
ery, habitations, monuments, and customs of the 
| countries and nations which he visited, and on 
| his recent return home had these photographs 
properly mounted and arranged, and then he pre- 
sented them to the library. They fill 14 port 
folios, and represent views in China, Japan, Aus- 
| tralia, India, Egypt, Turkey and the Holy Land, 
|} the Azores and Madeira, and several states of 
Europe. 
The library has received $10,000 from Mrs 
Ryle, to pay the expense of altering and enlarging 
the building which she gave last year. 


rpt.) Added 


2606 ; 


Pennsylvania Univ. 1. T: Walter suggests the 
formation of a Robert Purvis Library. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Carnegie #. L. Mr. Stevenson, 
the librarian, recently visited the Osterhout Li- 
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brary at Wilkesbarre, to study the classification. 
He also during 10 days took a turn at cataloguing, 
shelving, and took observations on the method 
of receipt and delivery of the books, book repair- 
ing, and binding. He came back very favorably 
impressed with the Dewey decimal system, and 
will adopt it. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Carnegie L. The chairman of the 
Commission writes : “ My suggestion is that the 
library, art gallery, and museum shall be sepa- 
rate, but in the one grand building. In point of 
importance I should name the library first, the 
art gallery second, the museum third, and the 
hall last. The latter should contain seats for 
2500 people at least, and it may be made large 
enough to hold 3000. The hall of the Carnegie 
Library in Allegheny contains seats for I110 
persons, but on the opening night, by placing 
seats in the aisles, we accommodated nearly 1500. 
An editorial in one of the evening papers 
condemned the commission for locating the li- 
brary at Oakland, claiming that it is too far away 
from the populous districts of the city, and that 
it must have been located at Oakland for the 
benefit of the East End members of the commis- 
sion. The East End members never opened their 
mouths in regard to the location of the building. 
It was entirely my own suggestion to place it at 
Oakland, and if I was looking for accommodation 
for myself I should want it on the bank of the 
Allegheny River. The library at Oakland is 
to be only a reference library, where books on 
science, law, and statistics will be kept for the 
benefit of people who want to use them only for 
reference. These books will not be removed. 
There will be 4 or 5 circulating libraries lo- 
cated in the populous centres of the city, which 
will be exclusively for the uses of the masses. 
The library at Oakland is as convenient to most 
of the citizens of Pittsburg as though it were lo- 
cated at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Smith- 
field Street. The people of Pittsburg do not 
live in the older portion of the city. They do 
their business down-town, but go to Fifth Avenue 
or S'’xth Street any evening, and thousands of 
people can be seen boarding the traction cars for 
the East End. Right across the Monongahela 
River from Schenley Park and the Carnegie Li 
brary will be 75,000 people. It will not be 5 
years until the entire system of street railways 
in Pittsburg will be issuing transfer tickets, and 
‘or almost the price of one fare a citizen can go 
from Woods Run or Temperanceville to the 
Carnegie Library in 15 or 20 minutes. With the 
hall in the middle of a rg-acre lot, there will be 
three times more ventilation and fresh air for an 
audience than if the building were located in the 
crowded part of the city. Oakland has all the 
advantages, and every argument against it that 
I have ever heard can be easily answered.” 

Quincy, Mass. Thomas Crane P.L. Added 
574; total 9183; issued 61,430 (fiction 64%). “ No- 
ticing the large and active demand for the mag- 
azines and periodicals which the library has on its 
list, the trustees decided to materially increase the 
number of those taken by the library. Under 
the present rules these magazines and periodicals 


may be taken from the library by borrowers in 
the same way that books can be taken, with the 
exception that the time in which the new numbers 
of the magazines may be out is limited to three 
days. Ofall the more important magazines or 
reviews one cupy is retained in the library for the 
use of people who come to the library for pur- 
poses of study or general reading. The trustees 
are of the opinion that the literature comprised 
in the best American and the best English maga- 
zines and reviews is of a very superior quality ; 
that it is, indeed, as fine a body of literature for 
most of the purposes of the general reader as the 
people can possibly now obtain. Every resource 
known to the book-making art is employed by the 
publishers of these magazines to render them at- 
tractive to the literary, the artistic, and the 
thoughtful taste of the day, with the result that 
a pitch of excellence is reached never before 
known in this department of letters.” 


San Francisco (Cal.) P. Z. The librarian, J. 
Vance Cheney, was allowed $400 to attend the 
meeting of the American Library Association. 
Mr. Cheney was instructed to attend the meet- 
ing of the association for the purpose of gath- 
ering information beneficial to the local insti- 
tution. 


San Francisco, Cal. For several years John 
J. Valentine, general manager of Wells, Fargo & 
Co.'s Express Co., has been endeavoring to estab- 
lish a free library for the use of the employés of 
the company in this city. He put his ideas into 
execution previous to the removal from its old 
quarters, but owing to a lack of room in the old 
building the library was not a complete success. 
In August last Manager Valentine again under- 
took to carry out his project, and this time he 
has succeeded beyond his expectations. In the 
express building there is a room filled with not 
only all the leading magazines, periodicals, and il- 
lustrated papers published in the United States, 
but all the leading European publications. These 
publications are paid for by the city employés of 
the express company and the company itself. It 
costs 25 cents to join the library association, and 
for every quarter contributed by the employés 
the company contributes a like amount to the 
library fund. 

To-day there are over $1000 in the treasury, 
and nearly 300 men are enjoying the choicest lit- 
erature of the day. The members are allowed to 
take the magazines and papers to their homcs 
and read them at their leisure. 

The library is open three times a day -—in the 
morning before working hours, at noon for an 
hour, and after working hours at night. In a 
short time a room in the new building will be 
fitted up especially for the library and their books. 
All the standard works of reference and history, 
as well as lighter literature, will be added to the 
library. 

Any and every employé is eligible, and all that 
is required of them being the 25 cents a month. 

In time it is proposed to allow the agents, 
drivers, and other employés in the country to join, 
as the company’s facilities for transmitting the 
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books and papers are such that they can be put 
within the reach of all. : 


Washington State Library, Seattle. Inan inter- 
view, the new State Librarian, Mr. P. D. Moore, 
stated that he found the library “ neat and order- 
ly — that is, the books in the library were so— 
but for want of system and the absence of a per- 
fect record and catalogue, a large number of vol- 
umes are now afloat, their whereabouts unknown, 
and most of them will never be obtained. We 
are making every effort to get as many returned 
as possible, and the Board of Library Commis- 
sioners has instructed me to enforce the law from 
and after September 1. The commissioners found 
the law department exceedingly deficient, espe- 
cially in the State and United States Court re- 
ports, digests, and text-books, and they contracted 
with a Chicago publishing company for some 
2500 volumes, which are now arriving, and which 
will make the sets of reports quite complete, and 
give us a good line of text-books. 

“*T have had prepared a good set of record 
books, and am recording every book inthe library, 
classifying them so as to make the reference easy 
and quick. I shall also prepare a catalogue prior 
to the next regular session of the legislature. 
And I shall prepare card catalogues at any early 
day.” 

South Norwalk. The City Library Associa- 
tion has voted to convey all its property, valued 
at $12,000, to the city, on condition that the city 
maintain a free library and reading-room. 


Staten Island, Arthur Winter Memorial Li- 
brary. The growth of the library established in 
1886, in connection with the Staten Island Acad- 
emy, has been so rapid that a permanent fire- 
proof building to accommodate it has become 
a necessity. The structure occupied by the acad- 
emy is not sufficiently commodious for even its 
own uses, to say nothing ofthe needs of the libra- 
ry. It has been suggested that a new structure 
for the institution, so situated as to make it and 
the library accessible from all of the towns that 
fringe the coast of the island, would largely in- 
crease the usefulness of the library, the academy 
and all its branches. 

The Arthur Winter Memorial Library was es- 
tablished April 5, 1886, by William Winter and 
Elizabeth Campbell Winter, in memory of their 
son Arthur,a child of rare genius, beauty, and 
charm, who was once a student of the Staten 
Island Academy. It consists of books that have 
been given to the academy, in trust, by the 
founders and by their intimate friends. It is 
composed of standard literature, and contains 
1620 volumes. It is rich in fine editions, in rare 
works, in choice copies, in privately printed 
books, in curiosities, in fine and special bindings, 
and in volumes that are embellished with auto- 
graph letters of their writers. This collection 
includes treasures that no amount of money could 
replace if they should happen to be destroyed. 
Care has been taken that nothing should be added 
to itexcept books of sterling value and permanent 
utility. Among those who have given to it are 
Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, John Gilbert, William Warren, Henry 


Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Mary Anderson, 
Mrs, Langtry, Augustin Daly, Henry Arthur 
Jones, and Sidney Woollett. It contains many 
souvenir volumes which are extremely precious. 
In the department of music there are upward of 
225 volumes. The department of drama is amply 
stocked, one of its treasures being a set of the old 
London Magastine in which many of the pro- 
ductions of Lamb, Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt 
were™~ first published. The works of Hazlitt, 
Hunt, and other eminent English essayists upon 
dramatic subjects are there also. William Winter 
has presented his own works, which, so far as 
collected, fill tenvolumes. Another collection so 
ample of books bearing upon the stage could not 
be found in America. There are 245 students in 
the academy, and the annual circulation from 
1887-88 to 1889-90 has increased from 3081 to 
4459. With 361 volumes in the Winslow Refer- 
ence Library and 1756 in the school collection, 
embracing reports, supplementary readers, etc., 
there isa total of 3737 volumes. 


Topeka (Kan.) F. P, L. The directors pro- 
tested against cutting down the library fund levy 
from to ,4, of a mill. levy of ,4, 
of a mill would give but $4000 for next year, 
being less by several hundred dollars, than the 
bare operating expenses, notwithstanding provi- 
sion for the renewal of about 370 books which 
have been recently condemned as worn out in 
service, and which should be replaced, and 
nothing for periodicals, catalogues, or a neces- 
sary catalogue of the large additions which have 
been made since the last catalogue was pub- 
lished.” 

After some discussion the vote was a tie. 


Warren County, N. J. The taxpayers of 
Warren County are finding much fault with the 
action of the Board of Freeholders in purchasing 
a law library for the Court House. They argue 
that if for half a century the judges have suf- 
fered no inconvenience because of the lack of a 
Court House library, they needed no such luxury 
now. Many of the lawyers have offices within a 
few steps of the Court House, and it has been 
their custom to send to the court such books as 
were temporarily needed. This practice has 
never occasioned any delay, and seemed satisfac- 
tory to all. The citizens say that the court ex- 
penses are becoming more and more burdensome 
every year, though the amount of law business 
is far less than in former years. They will make 
an effort to have the law library appropriation 
abolished in future. 


Weymouth (Mass.) P. LZ. Plans have been 
drawn for the new library. It is to be in a com- 
manding position, and will be of ornamental de- 
sign in brick, with stone and terra-cotta trim- 
mings. The interior is to be finished in hard 
woods, and alcoved for 20,000 volumes. Mr. S. 
S. Woodcock, of Boston, is the architect. 


Willimantic, Conn. Ata special town meet- 
ing in September, it was voted to appropriate 
the sum of $200 for the purchase of a law library 
for the use of the Superior Court and the town. 
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The meeting was called upon petition, and a 
committee was appointed to purchase the library. 


Yonkers (N. Y.) P. Z. About seven years 
ago the books belonging to the different public 
schools were gathered under one roof, to form 
the Yonkers Public Library, and it became the 
nucleus of what has since grown to be a very 
creditable collection, The new library is easy of 
access. The building and rooms are attractive, 
thoroughly ventilated, comfortable, and lighted. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Bremen. Stadtbibliothek. The Senate has 
voted 324,000 marks for anew library building. 
The library contains 60,000 volumes, among 
which are valuable chronicles relating to Bremen 
and northwest Germany. 


Edinburgh. Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s free 
library has been open two months, and 21,000 
readers’ tickets have already been issued. 


Hamilton (Canada) P. L, The library was 
opened September 17, under the most favorable 
auspices. All the arrangements for the occasion 
were most complete, and from first to last the 
affair was a great success. In the presence of a 
large gathering, representing the worth, wealth, 
and beauty of the burg, Lady Aberdeen made a 
formal application as a humble participator in 
the benefits of the institution, and, having been 
granted the necessary borrower's card, drew two 
books from the library — the first issued from the 
new building. 


Lambeth Palace Library was closed for the 
usual recess for 6 weeks from September 1. 


Leeds P. L. (20th rpt.) Added 4991; total 
161,749; issued from central lending dept. 339,- 
370, branches 353,314, ref. dept. 110,477. 


Portsmouth (Eng.) F. P. L. (Oth rpt.) Added 
4084; total 24,010; home use 255,908; lib. use 
500g. The ladies’ room, a new feature in the 
library, has been most successful. In the day- 
time it is much frequented, and in the evening 
there is seldom a seai unoccupied. 


Northwest Legislature Library, Regina, Can. 
The /Journal has caused a sensation by publish- 
ing a leading article on Lieutenant-Governor 
Royal's conduct in regard to the Northwest Leg- 
islative Library, giving the list of books purchased 
by Mr. Royal, which shows that the Legislative 
Library grant is being wasted in purchasing books 
that are of no earthly use for such a place asa 
reference library for the use of legislators. The 
books are almost exclusively Catholic theological 
works, or books that none but Catholics have 
any use for, and cannot possibly be of any service 
to the members of the Northwest Assembly. 
The books in the library could be catalogued in 
two months by a clerk, and yet a librarian at $75 
a month is kept to look after a library which is 
closed to the public. The /Journal says: “ Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Royal is using his position to 
pack the Northwest Government library with 
doctrinal and class books, and expending the 
public funds for this purpose. The objection is 
not raised because the books are Roman Catholic, 


the grievance would be quite as great were they 
Methodist, Presbyterian, or controversially Prot- 
estant in the general sense. The objection is, 
they are class and denominational books, and will 
be comparatively useless for years. When the 
library is so small, and books on questions of 
government, science, agriculture, etc., are so 
badly needed to assist our legislators and people 
in the development of this new country, to spend 
the small fund available for library purposes as 
the Lieutenant-Governor has done is the most 
glaring malfeasance of office.” 


Sale, Eng. McCBEATH, Robert J. New free 
library at Sale. Plansand view. (In Auilding 
News, Sept. 5.) 


Thurso. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who is ona 
coaching tour in the north of Scotland, has offered 
to give £200 toward the erection of addition- 
al buildings to the Thurso Public Library and 
Museum, on condition that the committee raise 
£300. 


Toronto (Can.) P. LZ. At the regular monthly 
meeting of the Board of Management of the li- 
brary, a communication was read from Alderman 
Bell, stating that he proposed to give the Public 
Library Board a piece of land at the back of the 
building leased on Dundas Street, the full width 
of the building in question, and extending it back 
to the lane, in exchange for the strip of land 
running along the building on the south side. 


Zurich. The Stadtbibliothek receives by be- 
quest Gottfried Keller’s library. 


Hosart CO.LiecE has been given, by the will 
of J. L. Swift, a collection of Napoleona. Henry 
M. Porter has given $10,000 and land to Machias, 
Me., for a library. The Louisiana Historical 
Society has been presented the papers of Jeffer- 
son Davis. Mrs. Ryle has added $10,000 for 
altering the building she gave last year to the 
Paterson (N. J.) F. P.L. Wells, Fargo & Co. 
have agreed to double the contributions of their 
employés for a library in the express building in 
San Francisco, Cal. Andrew Carnegie has given 
£200 to the Thurso (Scot.) P. L. The State Li- 
brary in Zurich, Switzerland, has been given the 
library of Gottfried Keller. 


Librarians. 


Jacoss, Dr. E:, librarian to Count von Stolberg, 
and keeper of the archives at Wernigerode, has 
in the press an elaborate biographical and his- 
torical sketch of Juliana, Countess of Holberg- 
Wernigerode (1506-1580). 


Law, T. G., libn. Signet L., Edinburgh, kas 
just issued: An historical sketch of the conflicts 
between Jesuits and Seculars in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, with a reprint of Christ: Bag- 
shaw’s “ True relation of the faction begun at 
Wisbich,” and illustrative documents, London, 
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1890. 153+172 p. O. cl, 155. (Only 500 cop- | TurNeER, F. L., Xandolph, Mass. 3d supple- 
ies.) . mentary catalogue. Boston, A. Mudge & Son, 
VatL, J: Cooper, the libn. of Bellevue Hos- printers, 1890. 44 p. 1. O. 

pital, who died Aug. 16, aged 62, was born in Authors and titles in one alfabet. No im- 


New York. He was, early in life, a provision 
dealer, but gave up the business to become a 
member of the New York C/iffer staff. He won 
the $500 prize offered by that newspaper for the 
best poem, a production called ‘‘ The Hebrew 
Gladiator,” and subsequently wrote for other 
newspapers. He severed his relations with the 
Clipper many years ago, and for the past 10 
years has been connected with the hospital where 
he died. He entered the hospital suffering with 
the gout, and after being clerk of the clothing- 
room became the librarian. 


Weeks, Stephen Roe, who for over 50 years 
has been connected with Columbia College, died 
on Sept. 1, from heart failure, at his home, No. 
108 East Fifty-fifth St. He was born in thiscity 
in 1812, and originally had charge of the old col- 
lege building in College Place. Then in 1849 he 
was appointed assistant librarian. This office he 
continued to hold until 1886, when he resigned. 
In the same year the Board of Trustees created 
the office of Proctor, and by unanimous consent 
appointed Mr. Weeks to the place, which he held 
up to the time of his death. 


Cataloging and € lassification. 


Brera. BIBLIOTECA NAZIONALE BRAIDENSE. 
Indice dei periodici scientifici. Milano, 18go. 
18 p. 8°. 


FERRARA. SocteTA Pepacocica. Catalogo dei 
libri esistenti nolla biblioteca. Ferrar, tip. So- 
ciale, 1890. 122 p. 8°. 


HAMILTON (Ont.) P. L. Catalogue of books in 
the circulating department, arranged alpha- 
betically by authors. 1890. Hamilton, m. d., 
131 p. O. 


Mr. Joseph C. Rowell, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of California, puts forth a novel “* Con- 
tents-Index” of the “ comparatively small but 
valuable library of reference” over which he pre- 
sides. It is the product of a regular practice of 
“indexing books and magazines immediately 
upon their receipt,” and of giving the students 
the benefit of this in ms. at once. The publica- 
tion of Poole’s Index has enabled Mr. Rowell to 
discard a vast number of references to periodicals, 
and his compact and abbreviated index makes an 
octavo volume of but 519 pages. In spite of the 
limitations of his material, he has made a widely 
available addition to existing helps to study and 
research. Every library should own one or more 
copies of his index. Mr. Rowell deserves great 
praise as a pioneer in a field in which he is per- 
haps more likely to find imitators than co-opera- 
tors. His second volume awaits the accruing 
of 40,000 or 50,000 additional volumes. — Wa- 
tion, 


prints. 

FULL NAMES. 

Abbott, Stephen Gano. (The first regiment New 
Hampshire volunteers in the great rebellion). 
Blanche Howard (the novelist,) has become Mrs. 
Teufel, wife of a Stuttgart doctor (M.D.?).— 

W. M. G. 
The following are from Harvard College Library : 

De Leon, T: Cooper (Four years in rebel capi 
tals); 

Dubuque, Hugo Adélard (The duty of judges as 
constitutional advisers); 

Goebel, Herman Phillip (Reports of select cases 
argued and determined in the probate court of 
Hamilton County, Ohio, 1885 to 1890); 

Hand, Marcus Christian (From a forest to a city); 

Jordan, James Reilly (Questions and answers to 
Anson on Contracts); 

Meadowcroft, W: H: (The A BC of electricity); 

Murray, W: Porter, and Woodruff, F: G: Bowen 
(Laws relating to the board of public works of 
St. Paul); 

Page, W: Masters (New light from old eclipses); 

Reichert, E: Tyson, joint author (Researches 
upon the venoms of poisonous serpents); 

Sargent, J: F: (Reading for the young); 

Tiedeman, Christopher Gustavus (A treatise on 
the law of commercial paper); 

Thruston, Gates Phillips (The antiquities of Ten- 
nessee). 


Bibliografp. 


GeorGeE, C:, and Ost, L. Schlagwort-Katalog ; 
Verzeichniss der Biicher und Landkarten in 
sachlicher Anordnung, 1883-87. Hannover, 
1889. 1070p. 8°. 

Reviewed by W. Sch. in the Centra/d/. for Sept. 
with approval. It is an alphabetical subject 
catalog with in general sufficient cross-references. 
Bibliography fills 744 pages. The reviewer sug- 
gests that subsequent volumes should havea sys- 
tematic table of the headings. 

Hoeptt, Ulrico, Biblioteca dell’ ingegnere bib- 
liografia della pit importanti opere italiane e 
straniere di scienze e arte applicate all’ ingegne- 
ria disposte in ordine alfabetico delle materia, 
vendibili da U. Hoepli, 2* ed. ampliata. Mi- 
lano, 1890. 136 p. 16°, 


The MERCANTILE L. oF PHILADELPHIA’s Bulle- 
tin for July has (pp. 48-52) the beginning of 

J: Edwards’ ‘‘ Junius bibliography.” 

The libraries where the book may be found or 
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the sources of information are indicated. The 

descriptions are very careful. 

PusiisHers’ Trade List Annual, 1890, 18th Year. 
N. Y., Publishers’ Weekly, Aug., 1890. 3429 
pp. O. 

Robert H. LAMBert’s ‘‘ Dragon flies vs. mos- 
quitoes” has a bibliography (pp. 151-159) ac- 
companying an essay on the dipterous enemies 
of man by Mrs. C. B. Aaron, and one (pp. 
161-179) accompanying an essay on the de- 
struction of the mosquito by W: Beutenmuller. 


MARCEL, /'adéé. Les livres liturgiques imprimés 
de l’églite de Langres. Paris, Picaro, 1890. 
8+88 p. 8°. 4fr. 


Motta, Em. Libri di casa Trivulzio nel secolo 
XV, con notizie di altre librerie milanesi del 
trecento e quattrocento, Como, tip. ditta C. 
Franchi di A. Vismara, 1890. 58 p. 8°. L. 
2.50. (Motta. Coll. stor. bibliog., 1.) 

Contents ; Libri di Gaspare Trivulzio, di Carlo 
Trivulzio, di Renato Trivulzio ; Bianca Trivulzio 
e i pittori Zavattari; Altre librerie milanesi ; 
Quando nacque G. G. Trivulzio; Bibliografia 
della Trivulziana; Aggiunte per la libreria del 
Duomo. 

ORELLANA, L. Ensayo critico sobre las novela 
ejemplares de Cervantes, con la bibliografia de 
sus ediciones. Valencia, Ferrer de Orga, 1890. 
48 p. 4°. fr. 3.25. 

[Tuayer, J. H.] List of books for students of 
the New Testament. Cambridge, John Wil- 
son & Son, 1890. pp. 58, 16°. 

“A small selection of titles from a very vo- 
luminous literature. Drawn up to meet the prac- 
tical wants of the average theological student.” 
With imprint, size and price, and short critical 
and descriptive notes. W.C. L. 


C, F. S. Warren printed in Zhe Atheneum of 
July 26 two lists of versions of the “ Dies ire” 
in the English language, the first being British 
and the second American. It is noteworthy that 
while the former begins in 1621, it contains but 
87 entries, while the American list, dating only 
from 1841, contains 92. The two lists are com- 
plete, so far as the compiler has been able to 
make them so. — Critic, Aug. 30. 


INDEXES, 


The Congregational Year-book for 1890 con- 
tains an Index to the obituary notices of Congre- 
gational ministers who died 1854-1889, contained 
in the Comgregational guarterly and Cong. Year- 
SEANCES et Travaux de l’Académie de Sciences 

Morales et Politiques. Table Alphabétique et 

bibliographique des mateurs et des auteurs dans 

les 130 premiers volumes par H: Verge et P. 

de Bontaral, Paris, 1889. 308 pp. O. 


Anonpms and Psendonpms. 


Liste des pseudonymes sous lesquels les journal- 
istes signent leurs articles. In Ammuaire de la 
presse francaise, Paris, 1890, pp. 193-217. 


El Seponyi, anagram used by Isaac P. Noyes, of 
Washington, D.C., in “ The name Shylock,” a 
critical examination of the characters in the 
Merchant of Venice. (Reprint from the Re- 
ligio-philosophical journal of Aug. 1, 1885.) 
n. p.. n.d. 14 p. O. 


Evan Stanton, author of ‘* Ruhainah,” is the 
pseudonym of Thomas Patrick Hughes, author 
of “ A dictionary of Islam.” W. T. PEop.es. 


Ivan Lermolieff, ps. of Giovanni Morelli in 
“*Kunstkritische Studien iiber italienische Ma- 
lerei, Lpz., Brockhaus, 1890.” 


Jenny, a serial in Scribner's Magazine, is writ- 
ten by Miss Saida Elliott, of Suwannee, Tenn. 
C:A.N. 


Julien Gordan, says the Publishers’ weekly, is 
now acknowledged to be the mask for Julia 
Crugar, or as society knows the lady, Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger, who no longer denies she is 
the author of ‘‘ The diary of a diplomat,” one 
of the brightest novels of the day. 


Rudyard Kipling. Light (Worcester, Mass.) 
prints an article headed ‘‘ Kipling or Bruce ?” in 
which it is attempted to show that the real name 
of this Anglo-Indian writer is not Rudyard Kip- 
ling, but “ Henry Goodnow Bruce,” and that he is 
**ason of the Rev. H. J. Bruce,” who resided at 
Worcester two years ago, after having passed 
many years in India in the service of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Young Mr. Bruce is said to have studied 
at Phillips Academy and at Harvard, and to 
have “ distinguished himself by a variety of lit- 
erary work on Zhe Harvard advocate.” On this 
Mr. E. Hamilton Bell, thé young English actor 
and artist and son of Clara Bell, the well-known 
translator of Ebers and other Continental authors, 
writes to the Critic: 

‘*T have known Rudyard Kipling all my life. 
He is the son of an English artist who was in 
charge of the Government art-schools in India. 
His mother is a sister of Burne-Jones and of 
my aunt, Mrs. Poynter. I have known of his 
writing for Indian newspapers (to one of which, 
The Pioneer, most of the stories in ‘ Plain tales’ 
and ‘Soldiers three’ were contributed) for cer- 
tainly five or six years. He began early, being 
now only twenty-four.” 


Thoth, a dreamer of dreams, and Toxar, are 
by Mr. J. Shields Nicholson, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 


/ find a slight error in your Pseudonyms, v. 2. 
p. 31, where Citizen of Mass. is given /Jerome 
Van Crowninshield, and, as is evident by p. 283, 
Smith should be added to it. 

G, CHANDLER. 
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Bibliographical Publications. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 
Established in 1872, with which was incorporated the 
American Literary Gasette and Publishers’ Circular 
(established in 1852), by purchase from Mr. George W. 
Childs. Recognized as the representative of the pub- 
lishing and bookselling interests in the United States. 
Contains full weekly record of American publications, 
with monthly indexes, etc. Subscription, $3.00 per an- 
num, postpaid; single nos., ro cts., postpaid. 


THE LITERARY NEWS. An Eclectic 
Review of Current Literature. Published monthly, and 
containing the freshest news concerning books and 
authors; lists of new publications ; reviews and critical 
comments; characteristic extracts; sketches and anec- 
dotes of authors; courses of reading; bibliographical 
references ; prominent topics of the magazines ; portraits 
of authors, and illustrations from the newest books. 
etc., etc. Subscription, $1.00 per annum, postpaid; 
single nos., to cts. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. Month- 


ly. Official Organ of the American Library Association, 


tdited by Cuaries A. Currer, Librarian Boston 
Athenzum, and Paut L. Forp. Subscription, $5 per 
annum, postpaid (including the Literary News, month- 
ly); single nos., so cts. 


BOOKS OF ALL TIME. A Guide for 
the Purchase of Books. Compiled by F. Levroipt 
and Lynps E, Jongs. 3amo, paper, ro cents. 


THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE 
of books in print and for sale (including reprints and 
importations) July 1,1876. Compiled (under the direc- 
tion of F. Lavrotpt) by Lynpos E. Jones. Subject- 
volume, 4to, half morocco, $15. [A sthor-and-title vol- 
ume is out of print.) 


THE ANNUAL AMERICAN CATA- 
LOGUE, Being the full titles, with descriptive notes, 
of all books recorded in Tue Weex dur- 
ing the calendar year, with author, title, and subject -in- 
dex, publishers’ annual lists and directory of publishers. 
1889 volume, 8vo, wef, sheets, $3.00; half morocco, 
$3.50. [Volume for 1886 is out of print.) 


| THE CO-OPERATIVE INDEX TO 
| PERIODICALS. Annual. Edited by W. I. 
FLercuer, with the co-operation of members of the 
American Library Association, Subscription, $2.50 per 
annum, postpaid. 


THE LIBRARY LIST. Being a list of 
Public Libraries in the United States and Canada of 
over tooo volumes, with classification by size and name 
of Librarian. 8vo, half leather, net, $3.50. 


LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS, Papers 


selected by Samust S. Green. 16mo, cloth, so cts, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RY. By Rev. A. E. Dunninc. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents, 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, , 


P.O. Box 943. 


A Book for the Librarian's Desk. 


The Annual 


The Annual American Catalogue for 1889 con- 
tains 


(t) Directory of American Publishers issuing books in 
1889. 


(2) Full-title Record, with descriptive notes, in author- 
alphabet, of all books recorded in the Pus.isuers’ 
WEEKLY, 1889. 

(3) Author-, title-, and subject index to same, in one 
alphabet. 

(4) Publishers’ annual lists for 1889. 

The edition is limited, and to secure copies 
orders should be sent at once. The price is 
$3.00 sheets, $3.50 half leather. 

We also supply the English Catalogue for 1889, 
price, $1.50, paper ; the Annual American and 
English Catalogues, 1889, can be had in one vol- 
ume, half leather, $5.00. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL ST.), 


P. O. Box 943. New York, 


Franklin Square (330 Pearl Street), New York. 


U. MAGGS, 


Second-hand and Export Bookseller, 
169 CHURCH STREET, 
Paddington, London, England, 


Specialty.—Illustrated and Standard Works, 
First Editions, Americana, Antiquarian, Herald- 
ry, Voyages and Travels, Illuminated and Early 
Printed Books. 

Orders for Books from Public Libraries, and 
Lists of Wants receive special attention, 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


To Librarians/ 1 will bind a 12° volume in half sheep 
(library style) FREE OF CHARGE, AS A SAMPLE, 
if sent to me carriage paid both ways. 


The “Perfect” Library Binding, 


Patented June 10, 1890. 


The Best Binding for Sunday-school and Circu- 
lating Libraries. 


WILLIAM R. CRAWFORD, 
180 Mulberry Street, Newark, N. Je 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 


Send for Circular and Prices. 
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ESTABLISH 1372. 
LONDON: NEW YORK: LEIPZIG: 
30 WELLINGTON Sr., STRAND. 828 Broanway. Hospitat Str. 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing Agent for Colleges & Libraries 


828 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


begs to call attention to the unequalled facilities possessed by him for 
obtaining all Foreign books and periodicals upon more economical terms 
than any other house in America or Europe. 
Employing NO COMMISSION AGENTS, he has his OWN OFFICES at London and Leipzig, and has 
open Accounts with all the large publishing houses in the world. 
His large experience enables him to give information about and to find searce and rare books to his 
patrons at most advantageous prices. 
From Europe he receives large weekly shipments, thus reducing in favor of his customers the 
charges for freight, etc. 


_Most of the oes Colleges and Libraries already favor him with 
their orders ; amongst them he is kindly permitted to mention the following: 


Adelbert College. Johns Hopkins University. State University of Iowa. 

Alma College. Mercantile Library Association, N.Y. State University of Kansas. 

Am. Museum of Natural History. Miami University. State University of Nebraska. 
Amherst College. N. ¥. State Library. Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Astor Library. N. ¥. Hospital Library. Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
College of the City of New York. Ohio State University. University of Ilinois. 

College of Physicians, Phila. Pratt Lnstitate, Brooklyn, N. Y. University of Minnesota. 
Sp College. Public Library, Cinciunati, 0. University of Pennsylvania. 


‘ornell University. Pablic Library, Cleveland, 0. University of Wisco 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Public Library, Minneapolis. Wesleyan University. 
Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. Reynolds Library. Williams College. 


Haverford College. State Library of Connecticat. Yale University, 


SPEOIAL REFERENCES, 


“Mr, Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr, Stechert’s success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer. I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 

Geo. H. Baker, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 


“*Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get our 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. ‘The result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreiga dealers, ordering through one agen: in a or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered in the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen diff -rent packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the result 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets mst for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr. Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders.” c 

Metvit Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N.Y. 


** Mr. G. E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 


by branches in different European countries.” 
Prof. Arruur H. Pater, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


“ Your methods and facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal w.ch you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. Up to date I am unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 


time and money as dealing through you. 
Exnest C, Ricuarnson, Librarian of Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


shown an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you.’ 
A. 8. Coutts, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. Y. 


GUSTAV E.' STECHERT, 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
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